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EARLY SCHOOL LEAVERS 


N THE December issue of School Re- 
view it was indicated that, though 
not all youth go on to college, the col- 
lege-entrance requirements handicap 
the high schools in formulating a prop- 
er program of education for youth. 
The large number of youth, however, 
who do not complete high school 
should, according to current profes- 
sional and lay publications, cause con- 
siderable concern. 

The publication by the National 
Child Labor Committee (419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York) of 
Early School Leavers—A Major Edu- 
cational Problem by Harold J. Dillon is 
an excellent example of the profession- 
al concern in regard to drop-outs from 
our secondary schools. Upon the basis 
of this study, the National Child La- 
bor Committee made the statement 
that “out of the 1,700,000 students 
who entered high school in the ninth 
grade this fall, only about one-half 


will remain to graduate four years 
from now.” 

The number of pupils who drop out 
of school short of graduation varies 
among communities. Some schools are 
more fortunate than others in retain- 
ing pupils until graduation. It is the 
experience of the writer, upon the ba- 
sis of school surveys in which he has 
participated, that school administra- 
tors are over-optimistic about the re- 
tention of secondary-school pupils un- 
til specific statistical studies show the 
facts. In an article entitled “Some 
Factors Which Distinguish Drop-outs 
from High-School Graduates,” ap- 
pearing in the April, 1949, issue of Oc- 
cupations, William Lee Gragg, assist- 
ant superintendent of the Ithaca (New 
York) public schools, makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 


Despite the fact that secondary schools 
are turning out as “finished products” a 
higher percentage of the pupils with whom 
they deal than formerly, the proportion of all 
youth who enter the world of work equipped 
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with a high-school diploma is still alarmingly 
low. Only about 50 per cent of the boys and 
girls who enter high school today can reason- 
ably be expected to emerge four years hence 
with a record of having achieved all the re- 
quirements set by their respective states for 
high-school graduation. Contrary to the op- 
timistic prediction that within a few years 
75-80 per cent of our youth will complete 
high school, there is little evidence in the cur- 
rent scene to substantiate that prophecy. 


The problem of school leaving has 
several interesting aspects, not the 
least of which is the apparent differ- 
ence in school withdrawal among boys 
and girls. Ellsworth Tompkins, spe- 
cialist for large high schools in the 
Federal Office of Eudcation, in an ar- 
ticle entitled “Where Are the Boys?” 
published in the July 2, 1949, issue of 
School and Society, presents statistics 
on enrolments of boys and girls in our 
schools. His observations are both in- 
teresting and challenging. He con- 
cludes with the following statements: 


This article has emphasized the fact that 
more girls than boys attend and are gradu- 
ated from the American secondary school, 
although there are more boys than girls in 
our total population, up to and including age 
nineteen. We have said that this situation 
has obtained for a long time and is, therefore, 
in no sense a new problem. It must be admit- 
ted, however, that under the impulse of life- 
adjustment education and similar education- 
al programs which seek to serve adequately 
the needs of youth, the failure of the high 
school to enrol a proportionate number of 
boys to girls from the total population con- 
stitutes an educational hazard of consider- 
able magnitude. For many years our society 
has seen this problem persist and has seen 
little attention given it. Most of our youth 
studies have devoted themselves to the chal- 
lenging problems of a/J youth and, conscious- 
ly or otherwise, have made no particular 
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point of the disproportion of the number of 
boys to girls in high-school attendance. 

Nevertheless, the social responsibility of 
the secondary school requires that it serve all 
normal boys and girls of high-school age. To 
ascertain and study the reasons why the out- 
of-school boy is not enrolled in the secondary 
school is a job that will have to be done. 
Where are the boys of high-school age who 
might be attending school? Why weren’t 
they, why aren’t they in high school? 


The problem of school leaving is one 
which can be resolved only by being 
able somehow to identify those who 
are susceptible. ““How does the school 
administrator identify the probable 
drop-out in sufficient time to forestall 
his leaving?”’ is the question which the 
situation poses. Exit interviews are 
helpful in persuading some students 
who anticipate leaving to change their 
minds, and there are other eleventh- 
hour methods. The real problem, how- 
ever, is to discover the potential leaver 
well in advance of his leaving. 

Dillon’s contribution provides more 
insights into the possible identification 
of potential school leavers than the 
profession has possessed to date. Upon 
the basis of his extended inquiry, Dil- 
lon lists the following as “Symptoms 
of Vulnerability to Early School 
Leaving.”’ 

1. Fairly consistent regression in scholar- 
ship from elementary to junior to senior high 
school. 

2. Frequent grade failures in the elemen- 
tary school. 

3. High frequency of grade or subject fail- 
ure in the junior and senior high school. 

4. Marked regression in attendance from 
elementary to junior to senior high school. 

5. Frequent transfers from one school to 
another. 
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6. Evidence of a feeling of insecurity or 
“lack of belonging” in school. 
7. Marked lack of interest in school work. 


In addition to the foregoing conclu- 
sions, Dillon makes recommendations 
which seem most sound and which, if 
put into practice, would greatly re- 
duce school leaving. Not all are unique 
or new, but they give the secondary- 
school administrator a standard 
against which he can evaluate his pres- 
ent program. Each recommendation is 
supported be a descriptive paragraph. 
The bare statements of the sugges- 
tions for reducing school leaving are: 


fx. Know the student as an individual. 

2. Obtain the student’s confidence. 

3. Provide an educational program where- 
in the students can experience achieve- 
ment. 

4. Give grade repeaters something new. 

fs. Demonstrate relationship between edu- 
cation and life. 

6. Provide occupational information. 

7. Extend social experiences. 

8. Give some personal recognition. 

9. Recognize signs of trouble. 

o. Provide for above-average students. 

11. Establish a good record system. 

12. Make use of the records. 

13. Help students select the right courses. 

14. Begin counseling early. 

15. Allow time for home visits. 

16. Secure parent interest and co-operation. 

17. Secure public support. 


One important reason for school 
leaving, as Dillon has discovered and 
many school administrators and coun- 
selors have likewise observed, is grade 
and subject failure. The discourage- 
ment caused by such failure is more 
than some students can bear and con- 
tinue in school. They drop out to keep 
their self-respect. 
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Grade and subject failures are ac- 
counted for in some cases by absen- 
teeism. The schools cannot teach a 
student in absentia. Not that mere at- 
tendance is all that is needed to suc- 
ceed. Absenteeism, however, is related 
to the problem of school leaving short 
of graduation. In the September, 1949, 
issue of the Clearing House, Ethel 
Hembree reports how attendance was 
greatly improved at the Anderson 
(South Carolina) Junior High School. 
Since her report will be of interest to 
many, several paragraphs are present- 
ed here: 


Instead of having the pupils bring written 
excuses for absences to their home-room 
teachers, they are required to come by the 
office before school or during the home-room 
period and write their own excuses on a form 
provided by the school. Five members of the 
school faculty act as clerks and handle these 
excuses each morning. The pupil writes his 
section number, the date of absence, the rea- 
son for the absence, and date of return to 
school, and signs his own name on the form. 
This is handed to one of the clerks who reads 
the reason and asks questions that might 
clear up the situation. The number of previ- 
ous absences is checked. Then on the lower 
part of the form, which is detachable, the 
clerk checks either “accepted” or “not ac- 
cepted,” writes the pupil’s name and the 
date, and signs his name. This part of the ex- 
cuse form is given to the pupil to show to 
each teacher and to return to his home-room 
teacher at the end of the day. The part with 
the pupil’s reason for being absent remains in 
the office. A “not accepted” excuse means a 
failing grade on the day’s work. In some 
cases, the clerks see fit to ask the pupil to 
talk to the principal about his absence before 
signing the form. 

As the clerks talk with the pupils, they try 
to show them that a late paper route, miss- 
ing the bus, oversleeping, working (if under 
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sixteen) without permission from the attend- 
ance teachers, going out of town on pleasure 
trips, and other similar reasons are not prop- 
er ones for missing school. They try to con- 
vince the pupils that school is their most im- 
portant work. Often, from information 
gained from the student, the school is able to 
help him with some problem that was un- 
known to us before. 

The excuses are kept on file by grades in 
the office. They are available to the faculty, 
the attendance teachers, and others who can 
use them to an advantage. This is known to 
the students. 


In a brief but very worth-while con- 
tribution appearing in the West Vir- 
ginia School Journal for October, 1949, 
Hite Wilson Compton, of Huntington 
(West Virginia) High School, com- 
ments on how reduction in this “hu- 
man erosion” can be effected. The 
title of his article, “Hold Them— 
They Are Important,” bespeaks his 
viewpoint. Compton and a committee 
of the Cabell County Teachers Associ- 
ation appreciated that many things 
need to be done to conserve and devel- 
op human resources but that “children 
will continue to drop out of school un- 
til we give them a program of study 
which fits their needs.’’ Here are some 
of the things which the committee will 
endeavor to accomplish this year: 

First, discover what type of education is 
needed by all students. The committee recog- 
nizes that all students have common emo- 
tional, mental, physical, social, and economic 
needs. It is important that teachers be con- 
stantly aware of these needs: 

1. To maintain health. 

2. To establish and maintain good homes. 

3. To be able to get along with others. 

4. To be able to earn a living. 

5. To understand activities and issues in 
their communities and in the world. 
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6. To read, to write, to speak, and to listen 
effectively. 

7. To use leisure time profitably. 

Second, discover the person in the student. 
The committee, realizing the uniqueness of 
each child, stresses that studying youth in- 
volves learning the abilities of pupils. There- 
fore, mental and aptitude tests should be 
given and findings used. But in order to know 
what students are like and what can be ex- 
pected of them, additional information must 
be secured through further testing, inter- 
views, and questionnaires which will provide 
an adequate profile of each student. 

Third, discover the specific type of education 
that will be needed by the boys and girls living 
in this county. The committee hopes to set up 
a board of laymen, educators, and young 
people to help define community needs and 
opportunities and to plan a program of ac- 
tion. 


The optimistic side of the picture of 
school leaving is presented by statis- 
tics which clearly show that, across 
the years, the secondary schools have 
attracted an ever increasing propor- 
tion of the youth of secondary-school 
age. There is a basis for legitimate con- 
cern, however, until all youth receive 
the full benefits of schooling. 


TERMINAL FACILITIES OF SCHOOLS 


S PART of the campaign to salvage 
human resources by retaining 

the potential early school leavers, 
some serious thought ought to be 
given to how much schooling all nor- 
mal citizens should receive and how 
such schooling should be organized. 
An oft-quoted statement by a dean of 
the graduate department of a large 
university to the effect that “a gradu- 
ate student is a person who doesn’t 
know enough to go home when the 
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party is over’ poses the question: 
When is the “educational party” over 
for the typical person? Retention in 
school is excellent provided we under- 
stand why the pupils are retained. 
Furthermore, economic resources and 
individual capabilities and interest 
presuppose a limit somewhere to our 
educational ambitions. There are other 
questions which the situation pre- 
sents. 

One such question is posed by a re- 
cent book by Seymour E. Harris, The 
Market for College Graduates and Re- 
lated Aspects of Education and Income, 
published by Harvard University 
Press. In the Preface of this very 
thought-provoking document, the au- 
thor states: 


I agree that there are many valid argu- 
ments for the extension of higher education, 
not the least being that it is traditionally 
American; but I must also add that we are 
being unfair to the country’s youth if we en- 
courage them in further education without at 
the same time warning them that a large 
proportion, after graduation, may not enter 
the professions or occupations of their choice. 


The question raised is one which 
has significance to secondary as well as 
college education. Consider the mar- 
ket for high-school graduates. If there 
be a fundamental relationship be- 
tween schooling and job placement, 
then the number of persons schooled 
should, of course, have some relation- 
ship to the number of those who can 
be profitably placed in positions or 
jobs for which they have received 
schooling. 

Harris points out that society can 
use only a certain number of physi- 
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cians, dentists, engineers, and other 
professional workers and that to pre- 
pare many more college graduates 
than that number leads to individual 
frustrations. With equal force it could 
be pointed out that society can make 
use of only a certain number of clerks, 
stenographers, skilled mechanics, etc., 
whose background implies high-school 
training. Shall we tend to limit the 
numbers of those who attend college 
or high school to the numbers who can 
be assimilated in occupations which 
imply those levels of schooling? 

The answer to this question comes 
from two directions. The first, of 
course, is the quite obvious one that 
educators have little control over the 
increased numbers who will actually 
attend schools and colleges, if the task 
of schooling is properly done. Individ- 
uals desiring schooling can obtain it in 
one kind of institution or another, or 
traditional facilities can be expanded. 
The second one is the nature of 
schooling to be carried on and publi- 
cized. Are secondary schools and col- 
leges strictly vocational-training in- 
stitutions? If they are, then the num- 
ber trained must bear some relation to 
the job demands. If they are not, then 
each community is entitled to a fuller 
explanation of the purposes of second- 
ary and higher education. What is the 
purpose of schooling if it is not voca- 
tional in character? 

A very excellent answer to this 
query appears under the caption, “The 
Chicago Plan of College Education,” 
in the Descriptions of Courses and Lists 
of Readings, 1949-50, issued by the 
College of the University of Chicago. 
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Unfortunately, space does not permit 
copying the full statement here. Se- 
lected paragraphs follow: 


Liberal education and democracy depend 
upon each other so closely that neither could 
long survive without the other. Nothing dis- 
tinguishes more sharply the way of life to 
which Americans are committed than our 
insistence upon the right of people to study 
anything they believe worth study, and to 
hold and to announce whatever their inves- 
tigation reveals. The preservation of this 
freedom depends upon the preservation of 
democratic government. The life and health 
of democratic government depend upon edu- 
cation, for if our democracy is to survive, its 
citizens must be able to exercise their free- 
dom wisely. If they fail to make wise deci- 
sions, both in public and in private affairs, 
the institutions which guarantee their free- 
dom will eventually be destroyed.... 

A college student of today must be pre- 
pared to live in a world largely built by sci- 
ence. It follows that he ought to have some 
grasp of the present state of scientific 
thought and some knowledge of the methods 
by which it has been reached. He must take 
his place in a complex social, political, and 
economic order. He should therefore become 
familiar with the present state of knowledge 
concerning these fields. He will be the in- 
heritor of the achievements of Western civili- 
zation in art, music, literature, and philoso- 
phy, and it is important that he should be 
prepared to enjoy and to profit from them. 
As he acquires knowledge about nature, soci- 
ety, and the arts, he will need to learn how 
best to formulate and to communicate this 
knowledge. 

To secure these common ends, the College 
faculty has developed a system of required 
general courses which cut across many spe- 
cial fields and consist of a careful selection of 
fundamental materials and ideas in the natu- 
ral sciences, the humanities, and the social 
sciences. A program in writing, language, and 
mathematics parallels these general courses. 
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In the last year of his College work, the stu- 
dent takes two courses—one in the organiza- 
tion, principles, and methods of knowledge 
and one in history—which are designed to 
integrate the studies he has pursued previ- 
ously. 

The content of liberal education has been 
but one concern of the College. A good col- 
lege course must do more than provide a sur- 
vey of the present state of knowledge. The 
body of that knowledge is not only vast but 
constantly changing. It is more important 
that a college student learn how knowledge is 
acquired and tested in any field than that he 
memorize a body of currently accepted infor- 
mation. It is more important, for example, 
that a college student learn what kinds of 
problems the physicist investigates, how he 
formulates them, and by what methods he 
seeks to solve them, than that he memorize 
a set of generally accepted facts or theories of 
physics. Knowledge worth the name must be 
more than a memory of facts and of favored 
interpretations of facts. It involves an under- 
standing of the ways in which facts are ac- 
quired and the processes of reasoning by 
which they have been interpreted. All real 
knowledge includes a grasp of reasons. 


The full statement, along with the 
description of courses and lists of 
readings, may be obtained by address- 
ing a request to Miss Margaret E. 
Perry, The College, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION OF 
ScHOOL COUNSELORS 


HE guidance programs in many 

secondary schools have become 
sufficiently definite to indicate the 
need of trained counselors. This fact, 
along with the impetus provided by 
the passage of the George-Barden Act, 
has greatly stimulated action upon the 
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part of the states to provide for the 
certification of public school coun- 
selors. 

According to a recent study made 
by this writer, based upon data con- 
tained in Requirements for Certification 
of Teachers, Counselors, and Adminis- 
trators, 1949-1950, by Robert C. 
Woellner and M. Aurilla Wood (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press), fifteen 
states currently issue certificates to 
public school counselors. Such certifi- 
cates are issued upon the basis of pre- 
scribed educational and experience 
qualifications. Two additional states 
provide for teaching certificates, with 
either majors or minors in guidance. 

The range of semester-hour require- 
ments by the states which list specific 
numbers is from 6 to 48. The median 
is 16.5 semester hours. The following 
courses are suggested as suitable for 
filling the educational requirements, 
with the number of states recommend- 
ing each course being shown in paren- 
theses: 

Fundamentals of guidance programs (11) 
Occupational information (8) 

Counseling (5) 

Tests and measurements (5) 

Analysis of the individual (4) 

Vocational education (2) 

Mental hygiene (2) 

Related fields: 


Economics (3) Political science (1) 
Psychology (2) Industrial relations (1) 
Sociology (1) | Education (1) 

Some states, in addition to formal 
courses of training, require experience, 
either in the field of teaching or in 
business or industry. Eight states re- 
quire some sort of experience in busi- 
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ness or industry, and six require some 
teaching experience. The range of re- 
quirements for non-teaching experi- 
ence is from a half-year to five years; 
in teaching, from one to five years. 

Two states require a Master’s de- 
gree as part of the requirement for the 
counseling certificate. In addition, one 
state requires either the Master’s or 
the Bachelor’s degree and fifty-five 
semester hours of graduate work. 

The increase in the number of 
states issuing certificates to public 
school counselors is likely to be ac- 
celerated in the next few years. Many 
states not now having specific certifi- 
cation requirements for counselors re- 
port that they are working on a pro- 
gram of this kind. 

The pattern of certification of coun- 
selors by the states seems destined to 
be the same as that for certification of 
public school teachers and administra- 
tors. This pattern prescribes a certain 
number of semester hours of credit in 
stated courses, such as educational 
psychology, methods, etc. What a 
specific course should offer the poten- 
tial practitioner in the way of con- 
cepts, skills, insights, and information 
is not indicated by merely stating re- 
quired course titles. This practice is 
not too well justified as it applies to 
the certification of teachers except 
that, in the case of the required 
courses for certification of teachers, 
long practice has evolved a mutual 
understanding of the content of these 
courses. 

It is unfortunate, however, that 
with the opportunity provided by a 
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fresh start in the certification of coun- 
selors, the requirements are not being 
stated in terms of competencies which 
are expected of the applicant for a 
counselor’s certificate rather than the 
titles of required courses for which 
“credit” has been received or the num- 
ber of years of experience in business 
or teaching or both. 

Recently, valuable assistance has 
come to those interested in the train- 
ing and certification of counselors in 
the publication of Counselor Prepara- 
tion by the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association (82 Beaver Street, 
New York 5, New York, price $0.50) 
and a series of ‘‘Reports on Counselor 
Preparation”’ by the United States Of- 
fice of Education, Division of Voca- 
tional Education. The series by the 
Office of Education is an outgrowth of 
earlier reports and subsequent confer- 
ences. Not all the reports are as yet off 
the press, but most of them are now 
available. The reports, edited by Clif- 
ford P. Froehlich, specialist for the 
training of guidance personnel, and 
Harry A. Jager, chief of the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance 
Service, are titled: 

Duties, Standards, and Qualifications for 

Counselors 
The Basic Course 
Occupational Information 
Analysis of the Individual 
Counseling Techniques 
Supervised Practice in Guidance Services 
In-service Preparation 
Administrative Relationships of the Guid- 

ance Program 


Though the brochure Counselor 
Preparation is published and distrib- 
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uted by the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, the material is 
not confined to the training of voca- 
tional counselors. Many organizations 
participated in the preparation of the 
material. Three paragraphs quoted 
from the Preface present the back- 
ground of this publication: 


It was made clear to each organization 
that participation in the preparation of the 
statement did not mean indorsement. The 
materials presented in this report are intend- 
ed to be used as a guide for all agencies and 
organizations who wish to improve standards 
for counselors. There are some who would 
prefer to set minimum standards much high- 
er than those presented in this manual but 
it was the feeling of the committee members 
that if these standards become effective with- 
in the next five years, marked progress will 
have been made. 

Immediate steps should be taken by agen- 
cies so inclined to work out standards which 
go beyond those set forth here. As these are 
put into practice, new standards will be ac- 
cepted. It is hoped, therefore, that within 
five years a revised manual can be prepared 
with an even greater number of agencies and 
organizations participating. 

The names of the agencies and organiza- 
tions . . . follow: 


1. American College Personnel Association 

2. American Psychological Association, Divi- 
sion of Counseling and Guidance 

3. National Rehabilitation Association 

4. National Vocational Guidance Association 

5. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency 

6. National Association of Guidance Super- 
visors 

7. U.S. Employment Service, Federal Securi- 
ty Agency 

8. Veterans Administration 


Among other things, this publica- 
tion deals with the problem of certifi- 
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cation of counselors for individual 
agencies. Some practical suggestions 
on how to proceed in setting up cer- 
tification standards are presented. Be- 
cause these have rather general appli- 
cation, they are quoted here: 


Each organization interested in formulat- 
ing standards for the certification of coun- 
selors should appoint a special committee 
which might proceed as follows (the stand- 
ards described in this manual may be used 
as a guide): 

1. Prepare a statement which will describe 
the duties and responsibilities of the coun- 
selor for the specific agency. 

2. Define the desired personal qualifica- 
tions. 

3. Determine the areas in which training 
is essential both at the undergraduate and 
graduate levels. 

4. Define the related experience or train- 
ing necessary. 

5. Define types of desirable internship. 

6. Establish a scaled schedule for comple- 
tion of requirements—a temporary license or 
provisional certificate may be issued subject 
to fulfilment of all requirements for a permit, 
license, or certificate. 

7. Review carefully professional member- 
ship requirements in professional organiza- 
tions as a guide to formulating standards. 

8. Seek the advice of officers or agents in 
recognized professional organizations. 

9. Make provisions for the inclusion of 
qualified persons who, by practice during the 
years, have proven themselves to be com- 
petent counselors. Insert provisions, good for 
a limited period of time, which will permit 
persons of this type to be certified. 

1o. Seek co-operation from teachers in 
counselor training institutions and well- 
known specialists in certain areas of counsel- 
ing for aid in defining area requirements and 
content. 

11. Develop closer and more effective 
working relationships with colleges and uni- 
versities to assure provision of adequate 
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training for counselors through regular and 
summer courses and through extension pro- 
grams that will attract practicing counselors 
who cannot afford to leave their jobs in order 
to meet higher professional requirements. 

12. Secure the co-operation of the coun- 
selor training institution in determining the 
competencies of the counselor in line with es- 
tablished professional licensing and certifica- 
tion standards. 

13. Try to secure state licensing legislation 
which will protect qualified counselors. 


INFORMATION HELPFUL FOR THE 
COUNSELOR 


NE of the many perplexing prob- 
lems which confronts the coun- 
selor is having readily available con- 
cise information which students seek. 
A case in point is information on the 
many benefits provided for veterans 
by the federal government through 
the Veterans Administration. The sit- 
uation often forces the counselor to 
have at hand a digest of all such bene- 
fits to which he and the counselee can 
refer to aid the counselee think 
through his problems. The Vet-Times 
(1115 Eighteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.) has just published 
such a digest entitled “Principal V.A. 
Benefits for War II Veterans.” This 
leaflet (No. 47 in the series “The Vet- 
Times Reports’) will prove a very 
useful document to many counselors. 
The price for single copies is $0.10. 
Quantity prices can be secured on re- 
quest. 

The Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book, published by the United States 
Department of Labor through its Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics in co-opera- 
tion with the Veterans Administra- 
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tion, is another excellent addition to 
the counselor’s library, the data used 
by the teacher of career courses, and 
to the social-science teacher’s refer- 
ence materials. The volume is sold by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., for $1.75. 


Our SECONDARY SCHOOLS AS VIEWED 
BY A FOREIGNER 


HE Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace has developed a 
program which makes it possible for 
leading foreign educators to visit 
United States school systems. What 
such visitors observe is of interest to 
American educators and citizens. The 
October, 1949, issue of Trends, pub- 
lished monthly by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, quotes the 
comments of the first appointee on 
this program, Dr. Giovanni Nencioni, 
who is inspector of secondary schools 
in the Italian Ministry of Education. 
Dr. Nencioni’s observations were 
made after a twelve-week tour of our 
schools and were highly commenda- 
tory of the enthusiasm of the men and 
women engaged in education and the 
desire to guide all pupils. He made 
other observations that are compli- 
mentary to the schools, especially the 
elementary schools, concerning which 
he was most enthusiastic. Dr. Nenci- 
oni also made some observations of an 
adverse nature, and in these we should 
be especially interested. Trends quotes 
him as follows: 


If a European observer admires many 
things in the American school he has also 
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some doubts. They concern not at all the ele- 
mentary school, which is really wonderful, 
but the secondary one. The doubts are the 
following: 

In the European school the pupils taste 
intellectual difficulty and are faced with a 
strenuous intellectual life. For bright young 
people this is very stimulating. In the Amer- 
ican secondary school the intellectual level 
is lower. 

The heart and base of the American 
school is liberty. Consequently, you have to 
be extremely careful, in your practical life, 
not to amputate or limit your freedom and 
your absolute faith in its strength. In the un- 
fortunate but possible event that your socie- 
ty does not match the freedom that is taught 
in your schools, then your schools will be- 
come even more academic than the European 
schools. 

The American school tends to form an in- 
dividual adjusted to the society in which he 
has to live. The dangers of such an education 
are three: That the educators identify the 
present American society and its political 
system with the ideal American society and 
the ideal democratic government. This 
would lead to sterile conformity; that the 
concept of society becomes so narrow that it 
excludes some political or ethical or religious 
group; that your school tends to form a quite 
normal person, built according to an educa- 
tional and social average; that is, a standard- 
ized individual. A European, even if he does 
not like to confess it, considers the individual 
life as an artistic creation. A nation of one 
type, even if peaceful, free, and joyful, would 
not be very attractive to anybody. Euro- 
peans commit the opposite sin, presenting to 
their pupils in their schools patterns of 
heroes, saints, artists, philosophers—genial 
people, certainly, but certainly not so well 
adjusted citizens. A last doubt, connected 
with the preceding one, is that your educa- 
tion and your philosophy of life, more and 
more pervaded by faith in the power of man, 
and conferring on your young people an ex- 
treme self-assurance toward reality, separate 
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you more and more from religion, confining 
religion in a dead corner of your life. 


Academic quality of school per- 
formance is always a relative matter. 
When it is assumed that education, at 
least through the secondary school 
and perhaps junior college, in this 
country is for citizenship training of 
“all the children of all the people,” 
the process must be adjusted to meet 
their abilities and interests. Gradually 
raising the standards of education is a 
challenge and a desirable objective in 
any society. We realize that the task 
is not a simple one, however, when we 
consider that many pupils now in our 
secondary schools had grandparents 
and even some parents who did not re- 
main in school long enough to learn 
how to read. The objective of improv- 
ing the intellectual interests and per- 
formance of all individuals is a worthy 


one though it threatens for a time the 
high standards which might otherwise 
be consistently maintained if the sec- 
ondary schools accepted only those of 
highest scholastic aptitudes and social 
background. 


NATIONAL CONTESTS 


ATCHING of one’s skills and abili- 

ties against others within a 
common group is age-old. Contests 
seem to be especially stimulating to 
youth. Most enlightened communities 
are fully aware of the merits and limi- 
tations of athletic contests. In recent 
years the national nonathletic contests 
have been given serious consideration 
by secondary-school administrators 
because of their increased number and 
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because of the obvious risks of com- 
mercialism and propaganda. 

The work of the National Contest 
Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals 
presents an approved list of national 
contests twice a year. This is a very 
valuable service to the profession. 
This list includes the contests which 
the committee feels are relatively free 
of commercialism and propaganda. 
The approved lists appear twice a 
year, in the October and February is- 
sues of the Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. 

The committee’s recommendations 
for participating in national contests 
not only are of interest to secondary- 
school administrators but have broad- 
er application. The committee recom- 
mends that: 


1. A school confine its participation to na- 
tional contests that are placed on the ap- 
proved list by the National Contest Com- 
mittee. 

2. Aschool participate in no more than one 
essay or forensic contest each semester, if the 
winning student is committed to extensive 
travel and considerable school absence. 

3. A school engage in no more than two 
essay contests each semester. (Fewer than five 
students in each school shall not be consid- 
ered official participation.) 

4. All state and local contests (nonathlet- 
ic) be controlled and approved by a state 
committee or organization on a professional 
basis. 

5. A school take a firm and consistent po- 
sition about nonparticipation in unapproved 
national contests and refer all national con- 
test representatives to the chairman of the 
National Contest Committee, George A. 
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Manning, principal, Muskegon Senior High 
School, Muskegon, Michigan, or Paul E. 
Elicker, executive secretary of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
Washington, D.C. 


PvuBLICATIONS 


ust off the press at this writing are 
J the proceedings of three summer 
conferences held in 1949 by the De- 
partment of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Orders for the books 
may be sent to the University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Classroom Techniques in Improving 
Reading, edited by William S. Gray, 
presents the papers given at the Con- 
ference on Reading. The 1949 confer- 
ence placed emphasis on practical 
classroom procedures. The speakers 
considered criteria of good teaching 
common to all curriculum areas; char- 
acteristics of successful teaching of 
reading; valid techniques in teach- 
ing interpretation, word mean- 
ings, and pronunciation; extension 
and personal reading; reading in the 
content fields; procedures suitable for 
superior, slow, and retarded readers; 
classroom use of reading materials; 
and evaluation of the efficiency of 
teaching with emphasis on newer 
techniques of appraisal. The price of 
the book is $2.75. 

Arithmetic 1949, edited by G. T. 
Buswell and Maurice L. Hartung, in- 
cludes the papers delivered at the 
Fourth Annual Conference on Arith- 
metic. The speakers discussed the 
place of arithmetic in the various 
types of elementary-school curricu- 
lums, arithmetic readiness and the 


teaching of arithmetic in the primary 
grades, methods of self-instruction, 
classroom experiences with pupil par- 
ticipation, methods of studying pu- 
pils’ thinking, issues in the testing of 
meanings, co-operative in-service 
studies, major problems in arithmetic 
in the middle grades, and a device for 
teaching arithmetic concepts. The 
book sells for $2.25. 

Educational Administration in an 
Era of Transition, edited by Eugene S. 
Lawler, Dan H. Cooper, and Jack R. 
Childress, is the Proceedings of the 
Co-operative Conference for Admin- 
istrative Officers of Public and Private 
Schools. Well-known authorities con- 
sider the implications that the deep 
stirrings of the time will have for gen- 
eral educational theory, educational 
programs, personnel relationships, 
types of school buildings, school fi- 
nance, concepts of child development, 
and school and community relation- 
ships. The book offers many practical 
suggestions for superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and other administrative of- 
ficers in schools. The price is $3.75. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO TEA 


HE Department of Education of 

the University of Chicago will 
give a tea for alumni and former stu- 
dents of the University who attend the 
meeting of the American Association 
of School Administrators at Atlantic 
City. The tea will be held on February 
28 from four to six o’clock in the after- 
noon at the Hotel Dennis. 


ROBERT C. WOELLNER 
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Authors of | The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by RoBERT C. WOELL- 

NER, associate professor 
of education, assistant dean of stu- 
dents, and director of vocational guid- 
ance and placement at the University 
of Chicago. ARTHUR E. TRAXLER, as- 
sociate director of the Educational 
Records Bureau, New York City, re- 
views the emergent trends in guidance 
programs. RicHARD A. Mumma, di- 
rector of the Division of Education, 
McCoy College, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, presents evidence to show 
that college-entrance requirements are 
being liberalized. RALPH VAN HOESEN, 
assistant professor of education at 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan, discusses the psychological 
aspects of pupil-teacher planning in 
the social studies. SEBASTIAN V. Mar- 
TORANA, assistant professor of educa- 
tion at the State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman, Washington, summa- 
rizes the opinions of superintendents, 
as shown by a recent survey, regarding 
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the upward extension of public educa- 
tion into junior-college years. CATH- 
ERINE Bowser, at present assistant 
librarian in Superior State College, 
Superior, Wisconsin, and formerly li- 
brarian in the Nathan Hale Junior- 
Senior High School, West Allis, Wis- 
consin, reports the results of a study of 
library services in the latter institu- 
tion, which brought out some interest- 
ing relationships between ability and 
pupils’ use of the library. WARREN C. 
SEYFERT, associate professor of educa- 
tion and director of the Laboratory 
School at the University of Chicago, 
and WALTER J. Moorg, assistant di- 
rector of the same school, present a list 
of selected references on secondary- 
school instruction. 


Tuomas E. CHRISTEN- 
SEN, director of guidance 
in the Worcester Public 
Schools, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
WILLIAM Bruce CAMERON, assistant 
professor in the Department of Soci- 
ology of Butler University. 
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EMERGING TRENDS IN GUIDANCE 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 
Educational Records Bureau, New York City 


F I had reviewed the observable 
trends in this area four or five 
years ago, I would have been obliged 
to take note of more backward steps 
than forward progress. For, during the 
war, guidance did move backward in 
several ways, but during the period 
since the war there have been positive 
and hopeful signs of progress. Some of 
the trends are just beginning to 
emerge. It would be incorrect to say 
that they are nation-wide or that they 
affect a large number of schools, but 
there can be little doubt that they are 


present in a considerable number of 
forward-looking schools. 


1. The first trend is one toward more ade- 
bi quate training of guidance personnel. 

It is now rather generally accepted 
that many of the functions of guidance 
are highly specialized and that guid- 
ance directors and counselors should 
have a broad background of training 
in psychology and mental hygiene, 
and preferably practical experience in 
a psychological clinic, as well as work 
experience in one or more of the com- 
mon vocations. In various states, a 
minimum number of hours of gradu- 
ate credit in psychology and in coun- 
seling is now a prerequisite to certifi- 
cation for a guidance position in a 
school. The tendency of the states to 
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examine and define the qualifications 
of counselors has been stimulated by 
the George-Barden Act, which author- 
izes the use of federal funds to reim- 
burse states for vocational-guidance 
activities. 

2. The second trend is toward making 
guidance an all-faculty function and 
toward co-operation between guidance 
specialists and classroom teachers. 
There is a rapidly growing tendency 

to recognize that a successful guidance 
program must have the active and en- 
thusiastic co-operation of the teaching 
staff. Usually the first job of the direc- 
tor of a newly instituted guidance pro- 
gram is to lay the foundation for an 
in-service training program for the 
teachers. 

The guidance department and the 
instructional staff need to work to- 
gether in closest harmony. Teachers 
inevitably carry on incidental func- 
tions of guidance in their day-to-day 
activities, and one of the tasks of the 
guidance director is to help them do 
this job better. The teachers can, in 
turn, greatly assist the work of guid- 
ance specialists through contributions 
to the individual records and through 
bringing to the attention of the guid- 
ance department the pupils with prob- 
lems that require individual attention. 


pn 
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Thus, at the same time that guidance 
is calling for more highly trained spe- 
cialists, it is extending its boundaries 
to train and to use in its work a host 
of nonspecialists. 


3. The third trend is toward closer co- 
operation of the guidance services of 
the school with the home and other 
agencies in the community. 
Co-operation with the home can be 

implemented by means of improved 

report forms, which are guidance-ori- 
ented in that they provide the parents 
with understandable information con- 
cerning the growth of the pupils, and 
by means of a system of mutual re- 
porting and exchange of information 
between the school and the home. 
There is a growing tendency for 
school guidance functionaries to co- 
operate with health and social-service 
agencies in the community and to 
draw upon the resources of expert psy- 
chiatric, psychological, remedial, and 
clinical services for the treatment of 
badly maladjusted individuals. In 
fact, in many schools there are no ex- 
perts of these kinds on the school staff, 
and the only opportunity the guidance 
department has for the assistance of 
specialists in the building of mental 
health is to use community agencies. 


4. The fourth trend is toward the orderly 
accumulation and recording of a 
variety of information concerning 
each individual. 

Early in the development of guid- 
ance work in the schools, it became 
apparent that the conventional per- 
manent records did not provide 


enough information or a sufficient va- 
riety of information to serve as a de- 
pendable basis for guidance. The first 
tendency was to try to supplement the 
traditional records of subjects, marks, 
and credits with loose sheets of infor- 
mation filed in large individual folders. 
These folders were frequently built up 
until they contained useful guidance 
data, but, as a rule, the material was 
unwieldy and poorly organized. A 
form on which a variety of informa- 
tion could be entered periodically and 
which would present a picture of the 
growth of the individual from year to 
year was greatly needed. The cumula- 
tive record, which first made its ap- 
pearance in schools about 1928, was 
developed to fill this need. Compre- 


- hensive cumulative records are now 


published by several organizations, in- 
cluding the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, and the 
Educational Records Bureau, and 
many thousands of these forms are 
distributed annually for use in guid- 
ance programs. 

Cumulative records of the type that 
are published and made generally 
available can provide schools with 
many useful suggestions, but it seems 
preferable for schools to devise their 
own systems of cumulative records to 
take account of local objectives and 
programs. Encouraging evidence of 
vitality and leadership in guidance 
programs is found in the number of 
new cumulative-record forms pre- 
pared by individual school systems 
during the last few years. In addition 
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to the values inherent in improved 
records, one of the best ways for a 
guidance department to establish a 
close working relationship with the 
instructional staff is to launch a proj- 
ect in the development of a new cumu- 
lative record and related forms. Before 
the project is finished, it will, if it is 
broadly conceived and carried out, 
touch upon, and lead to thoughtful re- 
consideration of, every aspect of the 
school’s program. 

Some of the newer cumulative-rec- 
ord forms set up for local use in differ- 
ent school systems do not present a 
clear picture of the growth of the indi- 
vidual pupil because they are not well 
organized. Any school planning to 
publish its own cumulative-record 
forms could profit from a study of the 
organization of the American Council 
on Education Cumulative Record 
Folders. 

On the other hand, many of the 
cumulative records recently issued by 
local school systems seem excellent so 
far as the kinds of information includ- 
ed are concerned. The majority of 
them contain information on the in- 
dividual’s home and family, his school 
history, his general scholastic apti- 
tude, his specific aptitudes, his 
achievement in the common fields of 
study, his health history, his out-of- 
school experiences, his interests and 
attitudes, his personal qualities, and 
his educational and vocational plans. 
There is a tendency to give increased 
space to personal qualities and to 
objective data relative to ability, 
achievement, and interests. 
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5. The fifth trend is toward increased use 
of objective measures in guidance 
programs. 

This trend merges with the one just 
discussed and is one of the most defi- 
nite of the recent trends in guidance. 
The exact volume of objective testing 
in the schools of the United States at 
the present time is not known, but it 
is unquestionably large. It has been 
estimated that in 1944 more than 
twenty-six million tests were admin- 
istered by educational institutions, 
business firms, and personnel consult- 
ants to over eleven million individu- 
als (12). The use of tests in military 
service during the war familiarized nu- 
merous persons with objective meas- 
urement and gave impetus to the use 
of tests throughout the United States. 
This emphasis on objective appraisal 
as applied to the schools is evidenced 
by the growth of nonprofit test-mak- 
ing and test-service organizations, 
such as the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice and the Educational Records 
Bureau. 

Much of the testing in the earlier 
stages of guidance was carried on at 
irregular intervals, was based upon in- 
struments whose results were not com- 
parable, and was lacking in long-term 
planning and organization designed to 
reveal growth patterns of individual 
students. In recent years, schools have 
gradually developed programs that 
have placed testing on an organized 
basis. Many schools have been able to 
co-ordinate the testing programs of 
the elementary and secondary schools, 
so that the kinds of objective informa- 
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tion most serviceable in guidance are 
slowly but systematically accumulat- 
ed for each individual over a twelve- 
year period. 


6. The sixth trend is toward differential 
prediction of success on the basis of 
test batteries that yield comparable 
scores in broad areas. 

Schools are showing a realization of 
the fact that a test which yields simply 
one score showing the general level of 
the individual in a field, such as gener- 
al intelligence, reading ability, or 
knowledge of English, has limited use- 
fulness for prediction and guidance. 
On the other hand, it is apparent that 
it is not practicable to try to measure 
specifically for prediction of success in 
all the thousands of occupations that 
might be considered by a person. 
Measurement instruments are not 
available for such a variety of occupa- 
tions, and, even if they were available, 
there would not be time for any indi- 
vidual to take more than a small num- 
ber of the tests for purposes of coun- 
seling. 

In line with this trend, and inter- 
acting with it, several test batteries 
that have great potential usefulness in 
guidance have been developed, and 
some of these are of recent origin. In 
the field of mental ability, four test 
batteries measuring aptitude in broad 
areas are: the Chicago Tests of Pri- 
mary Mental Abilities, for ages eleven 
to seventeen,’ the Yale Educational 
Aptitude Tests,? the Differential Apti- 


t Published by Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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tude Tests,? and the SRA Primary 
Mental Abilities Test.‘ 

The Chicago Tests of Primary Men- 
tal Abilities are based on factorial 
analysis studies by L. L. Thurstone 
and Thelma G. Thurstone. They in- 
clude a single booklet edition, which 
requires about two hours of working- 
time and yields scores for six areas, 
and an edition in separate booklets 
which is less highly speeded. 

The Yale Educational Aptitude 
Tests, prepared by A. B. Crawford 
and Paul S. Burnham, are used in 
Grades X, XI, and XII, and with col- 
lege Freshmen. This battery contains 
seven tests, each of which requires 
forty-five minutes of working-time. 
The battery is primarily a series of 
power tests at a high-ability level. 

The Differential Aptitude Tests 
consist of seven booklets and provide 
eight scores intended to be useful in 
educational and vocational guidance. 
The average working-time per test is 
about twenty-five or thirty minutes. 
The battery is intended for junior and 
senior high school pupils. 

The SRA Primary Mental Abilities 
Tests, like the Chicago Tests of Pri- 
mary Mental Abilities, were prepared 
by the Thurstones. These tests have a 
wider age range than the Chicago, 
Yale, and Differential Aptitude bat- 

*Published by Department of Personnel 
Study, Yale University, New Haven, Connecti- 


cut, and distributed by Educational Records 
Bureau, New York, New York. 

3 Published by Psychological Corporation, 
New York, New York. 


4 Published by Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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teries. They consist of three overlap- 
ping batteries covering ages five to 
seven, seven to eleven, and eleven to 
seventeen. Each of the first two bat- 
teries is designed for administration 
within an hour, and the third is 
planned for a class period of forty-five 
minutes. Thus, speed is a much more 
important element in the scores on 
these tests than it is in the results of 
tests such as the Yale and Differential 
Aptitude batteries. 

In the field of achievement the at- 
tention of school-guidance depart- 
ments is turning toward tests that are 
diagnostic in broad areas. For ex- 
ample, in the measurement of reading 
ability there is active interest in the 
extensive series of tests known as the 
Diagnostic Reading Tests,’ which are 
planned for use in Grades VII through 
XII and with college Freshmen. 

For the measurement of interests, 
broad-area tests have been available 
for ten years or more, and the use of 
this type of inventory has grown 
rapidly. This kind of measurement is 
exemplified especially by the group 
scales on the Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Blank for Men‘ and by the Kuder 
Preference Record—Vocational.’? The 
latter inventory is available in both a 
nine-scale and a ten-scale edition. 

In a considerable number of guid- 
ance departments, it is now standard 

5Published by Committee on Diagnostic 
Reading Tests (Frances Triggs, chairman), 
419 West 119th Street, New York 27, New 
York. 

6 Published by Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, California. 

7 Published by Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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practice to administer an interest in- 
ventory to all pupils and to follow up 
with tests of special abilities of indi- 
vidual pupils as needs are indicated by 
the results of the interest inventory. 

There is now great need for compre- 
hensive and sustained studies of the 
value of all these newer differential 
measures for the prediction of educa- 
tional success and especially for the 
prediction of vocational success and 
adjustment. 


7. The seventh trend is toward increased 
interest in the use of improved tech- 
niques in the appraisal of personal 
qualities of pupils and the treatment 
of maladjustment. 

This interest is not confined to guid- 
ance personnel but extends to the ad- 
ministrative and instructional staffs as 
well. Recently, when the Committee 
on Personality Study of the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau sent to Bureau 
member schools a questionnaire on 
practices in the appraisal and develop- 
ment of pupil personality, there was a 
surprisingly favorable response. Even 
schools that regard their primary 
function rather narrowly as the provi- 
sion of instruction and learning skills 
and the content of academic subjects 
are coming to realize that instruction- 
al problems do not stand in isolation 
but interact with the personal prob- 
lems of the students. The administra- 
tive and teaching personnel of many 
schools, as they learn to view their 
students as individuals, are becoming 
increasingly aware of the fact that 
there are problems in the development 
of individuals which cannot be met 
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with the procedures to which they 
have been accustomed, and they are 
looking for help from persons with 
special training. It is in this area that 
the possibilities of integrating the 
work of the guidance department with 
that of the school as a whole seem es- 
pecially favorable. 

As noted earlier, a clearly defined 
characteristic of newer cumulative- 
record cards, as compared with those 
prepared some years ago, is the provi- 
sion of more space for a record of per- 
sonal development. The techniques for 
collecting data on which to base this 
record are not at present clearly de- 
fined. Many schools are taking a ques- 
tioning and experimental attitude to- 
ward the various types of appraisals 
that may be employed. In the past, 
perhaps the largest number of schools 
has employed some comparatively 
simple, locally devised plan for rating 
personal qualities, but there is a good 
deal of dissatisfaction with this pro- 
cedure because it has often turned out 
to be low in validity. Some schools are 
successfully employing anecdotal rec- 
ords and behavior descriptions, while 
other schools feel that these proce- 
dures are too elaborate and time-con- 
suming for their situation. Consider- 
able experimentation is being carried 
on with the use of autobiographies and 
sociometric devices in personality ap- 
praisal, but much more research is 
needed in this area. A comparatively 
few schools that have well-trained 
clinical psychologists are basing their 
studies of individual pupils to a large 
extent upon projective techniques, 
such as the Rorschach* and the The- 
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matic Apperception Test.? Although 
these instruments are often useful 
when employed by experts in their ad- 
ministration and interpretation, they 
are usable by the guidance depart- 
ments of only a small proportion of 
schools as presently staffed. 

As previously stated, numerous pa- 
per-and-pencil inventories of personal- 
ity, or personal-activity preference 
blanks, are available for school use. 
Schools have advisedly been slow to 
adopt these instruments, for the valid- 
ity of all of them may be questioned. 
Even if their validity were established, 
the results should be used only by per- 
sons who have had considerable train- 
ing in psychology. It is believed that, 
at present, probably none of these in- 
ventories should be a part of the regu- 
lar systematic testing program for all 
pupils. However, a few of these blanks 
may perhaps be used occasionally to 
advantage with individuals to supple- 
ment the information available from 
other sources. Among the more prom- 
ising blanks of this kind that have 
been available for some years are the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory,’ 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory,” and 
the California Test of Personality.” 
The newer blanks for the appraisal of 


8 Published by Psychological Corporation, 
New York, New York. 
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personal qualities include the Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory," the Kuder Preference Record— 
Personal,'4 the Runner-Seaver Person- 
ality Analysis,’ and the Heston Per- 
sonality Adjustment Inventory.” 
Schools should be encouraged to ex- 
periment with these devices under 
conditions in which the best possible 
rapport has been established and to 
report their findings. 


8. The eighth trend is toward a middle 
position between directive and nondi- 
rective guidance. 


The earlier tendency in counseling 
was highly directive. The usual coun- 
seling situation is one in which the 
counselor can easily play a dominant 
role. In fact, the attitude of the coun- 
selee frequently tends to force this 
kind of role upon the counselor. When 
a guidance program is introduced into 
a school, the pupils in the beginning 
are likely to be under the impression 
that their counselor is the person who 
should be able to straighten out their 
problems and give them direct, spe- 
cific advice. The counselor, in turn, is 
likely to obtain satisfaction from the 
sense of power which the dependent 
attitude of the counselee brings to 
him, and he may, on occasion, try to 
maintain his integrity with the coun- 


13 Published by Psychological Corporation, 
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selee by giving advice when he is out 
of his depth. 

It would be incorrect, however, to 
imply that directive procedures in 
guidance have simply developed in a 
haphazard manner as a result of the 
pressures of counseling situations and 
of the natural tendency of adults to 
assume a dominant role when dealing 
with young people. As conceived on a 
scientific basis, the techniques of di- 
rective guidance have been stated by 
various leaders in the field, including 
especially Paterson, Williamson, Dar- 
ley, Hahn, and others of the Universi- 
ty of Minnesta school of thought. The 
procedures are essentially research 
techniques applied to the study of in- 
dividuals, although one may short-cut 
these procedures in actual practice. 
They involve identification of symp- 
toms, formulation of a tentative hy- 
pothesis, collection of data including 
history and measurement, diagnosis, 
plan of treatment, application of 
treatment, evaluation of progress of 
treatment, and follow-up. 

When using directive procedures, 
the well-trained, experienced coun- 
selor provides for the co-operation of 
the counselee in working out the solu- 
tion of the problem, but there can be 
little doubt that many inexperienced 
counselors are prone to try to give 
ready-made solutions to counselees. 

The rise of nondirective therapy, as 
conceived and practiced by Carl R. 
Rogers and his associates, has had a 
liberalizing influence on counseling. 
The essence of nondirective technique 
is to create a positive, permissive at- 
mosphere in which the counselee will 
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be stimulated to resolve his own diffi- 
culties and reach his own decisions 
with a minimum of influence from the 
counselor. In its most pronounced 
form, this technique not only relegates 
the counselor to a secondary role but 
also virtually prohibits the use of the 
familiar paraphernalia of directive 
counseling, such as tests and individu- 
al inventories, unless these are re- 
quested by the counselee. 

While recognizing the merits of non- 
directive procedures for some indi- 
viduals in some situations, most of the 
guidance workers in the schools have 
refused to adopt nondirective counsel- 
ing as a basic technique to be used 
with all, or even the majority, of stu- 
dents. They have reasoned that few 
junior and senior high school pupils, 
boys and girls in their teens, have the 
backgrounds necessary for the success- 
ful application of nondirective thera- 
py. So the present tendency of school 
counselors is to encourage counselees 
to take the lead to the limit of their 
ability but to recognize that the coun- 
selor, because of his greater maturity 
and superior training, has a responsi- 
bility to make suggestions, provide 
guidance, and even to assume direc- 
tion when the counselee is beyond his 
depth. 


9. The ninth trend is toward recognition 
of relationship between remedial work 
and guidance. 

These two kinds of educational ac- 
tivities had different origins and lines 
of development. Guidance grew out of 
the recognition of the needs of young 
people for better educational and vo- 
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cational adjustment. It developed on 
a broad front enlisting in one way or 
another the co-operation of the many 
kinds of specialized and nonspecialized 
personnel. Remedial work originated 
in general observation and measure- 
ment showing that some pupils were 
greatly retarded in fundamental skills 
and that these pupils had much diffi- 
culty in mastering the content fields 
until the handicaps of the tool sub- 
jects were removed. In its earlier 
stages, remedial work was far narrow- 
er in scope than guidance and much 
more directly oriented to the class- 
room. To a considerable extent, this 
difference in scope and orientation still 
exists and will continue. As our knowl- 
edge of the psychology of learning and 
of adjustment has grown, however, it 
has become increasingly evident that 
there is frequently close interaction 
between learning difficulty and per- 
sonal maladjustment. The basic cause 
of a difficulty may be found in either 
area and may, in a few years, build up 
into a complex pattern which is diffi- 
cult to unravel. There is now a con- 
siderable amount of research literature 
indicating the relationships between 
learning difficulty and personality ad- 
justment (1, 5, 6, 10, 13). 

As the interrelationships between 
learning disability and emotional mal- 
adjustment have become more clearly 
recognized, the desirability of close co- 
operation between remedial specialists 
and guidance specialists has been un- 
derlined. The remedial worker can, 
through special help for retarded pu- 
pils, either prevent them from devel- 
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oping emotional maladjustments or al- 
leviate emotional conditions that have 
already developed. The guidance 
worker can help to identify pupils who 
need remedial attention and can take 
steps to relieve the emotional malad- 
justments of other pupils that might 
soon lead to serious learning difficul- 
ties. Not only is close co-operation be- 
tween these staff members needed, but 
it is also advisable for remedial spe- 
cialists to have guidance training and 
for counselors to have at least one 
course in remedial techniques as part 
of their training for personnel work. 


10. The tenth trend is toward the use of 
improved case-study techniques, both 
for purposes of better understanding 
of individual pupils and for in-service 
training of teachers. 

This is not at present a pronounced 
trend. Many so-called “‘case studies”’ 
reported in educational journals are 
simply sentimental stories or informal 
reports intended as propaganda for a 
particular educational method. In re- 
cent years, however, various articles 
have been published which either de- 
scribe or illustrate an objective, scien- 
tific approach to the study of indi- 
viduals. 

There is need for greater develop- 
ment of this slight trend, particularly 
in the training of counselors on the 
job. Although case-study procedures 
grew out of directive counseling, they 
can be planned and carried out to take 
advantage of the best theory and prac- 
tice in both directive and nondirective 
therapy. 
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11. The eleventh trend in guidance is to- 
ward the availability and use of better 
sources of occupational information. 
The Dictionary of Occupational 

Titles (3) is now a standard tool for all 

counselors. The Encyclopedia of Voca- 

tional Guidance (8), published in 1948, 

is also an important reference work for 

vocational counselors. Books, such as 

Forrester’s Methods of Vocational 

Guidance (4), present general informa- 

tion concerning the occupational 

world, factual material relative to spe- 
cific occupations, and lists of source 
material on occupations and make 
helpful suggestions for the organiza- 
tion and use of the materials in this 
field. Publications which supply an- 
notations of current articles on voca- 
tions and industrial training, such as 
the Occupational Index (9) and the In- 
dustrial Training Abstracts (7), and 
brochures containing brief accounts of 
important occupations, such as the 

Occupational Monographs,” help to 

keep busy counselors up to date in this 

ever changing field. The Office of 

Education has recently published a 

helpful summary of procedures and 

references in this area (2). 


12. The twelfth trend in guidance pro- 
grams is toward the use of follow-up 
studies. 

This trend, like the one toward im- 
proved case-study techniques, has de- 
veloped little momentum as yet, but 
it is discernible in some places. For ex- 
ample, in a recent survey of follow-up 


17 Published by Science Research ‘Associates, 
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procedures and forms used by certain 
public schools in the state of New Jer- 
sey, eighteen of thirty-one schools re- 
plying stated that they had some type 
of plan for following up school leavers 
(11). Several of these schools indicated 
that they were not satisfied with exist- 
ing procedures and expressed definite 
interest in improving their follow-up 
programs. It appears that schools are 
realizing that this area has lagged be- 
hind other aspects of the guidance pro- 
gram, and many of them apparently 
feel that appraisal, not only of the 
guidance program but of the entire 
contribution of the school to their stu- 
dents, calls for co-operation of gradu- 
ates and other school leaders. 
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FURTHER MODIFICATIONS IN COLLEGE- 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


RICHARD A. MUMMA 
McCoy College, Fohns Hopkins University 


the past decade, two im- 
portant events may have con- 
tributed to the further modification of 
college-entrance requirements. One of 
these was the Eight-Year Study of the 
Progressive Education Association, 
which compared the success in college 
of 1,475 students who had taken the 
traditional college-preparatory pro- 
gram with that of 1,475 matched stu- 
dents who had attended 30 secondary 
schools which, on an experimental 


basis, had broken away from the con- 
ventional curriculum. The College 
Follow-up Staff, in commenting on the 
results of the study, made this state- 
ment: 


It is quite obvious from these data that 
the Thirty Schools graduates, as a group, 
have done a somewhat better job than the 
comparison group whether success is judged 
by college standards, by the students’ 
contemporaries, or by the individual stu- 
dents.? 


A few years after the Eight-Year 
Study was published, thousands of 
veterans who could not meet the usual 
admission standards were admitted to 

t Wilford M. Aikin, The Story of the Eight- 


Year Study. Adventure in American Education, 
Vol. I. New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. 


* 


colleges and universities on the basis 
of the General Educational Develop- 
ment tests and other tests. Among 
these thousands were those who had 
made poor records in a secondary- 
school academic program; those who 
had pursued general, commercial, or 
vocational courses; and those who had 
never completed high school. The suc- 
cess achieved by veterans in college 
may have raised further questions 
about admissions practices. 


REQUIREMENTS MORE FLEXIBLE 


Whatever the specific causes may 
prove to be, the fact remains that 
some significant changes have been 
made in the past decade in the college- 
entrance requirements of the members 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. In this group of ninety-three 
colleges and universities listed in the 
Handbook, 1949,? are to be found many 
of the nation’s oldest, best known, and 
most traditional institutions of higher 
learning. These colleges and universi- 
ties are highly respected in the aca- 
demic world. Changes which they 

2 Terms of Admission to the Member Colleges: 


Handbook, 1949. New York: College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1948. 
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make in any part of their program are 
bound to influence other institutions 
in time. In this group are forty coedu- 
cational schools, thirty for women 
only, and twenty-three for men only. 

Among the changes noted is the fact 
that over one-fourth of the members 
of the C.E.E.B. no longer prescribe 
a set pattern of secondary-school 
courses for entrance. (See Table 1.) 
This means that, while the conven- 
tional foreign language, mathematics, 
science, and history courses are still 
favored, there is no prescription as to 
the number of units which must be of- 
fered in each. For example, Harvard 
states in the Handbook: 


The Committee is primarily interested 
not in the so-called “units” or “credits” 
but rather in a well-rounded program adapt- 
ed to the abilities of the individual. It should 
be emphasized that in selecting students the 
quality of the work is considered more im- 
portant than the particular program of 
study. 


It should be noted that the twenty- 
four colleges in this category are of 
high academic standing, even though 
most are not among the oldest and 
most conservative in the group. 

A more significant development is 
the willingness of colleges and univer- 
sities to make exceptions in the pat- 
tern of secondary-school courses which 
they require or recommend for en- 
trance. In addition to the twenty-four 
institutions mentioned above, thirty- 
eight other members of the C.E.E.B. 
are willing to consider deviations. 


3 Ibid., p. 102. 


Typical is the following statement of 
Wellesley College: 


Differences in students’ interests and in 
the programs offered by the various schools 
are taken into consideration in accepting 
secondary school programs, and a student 
who does not have the recommended dis- 
tribution of units may be eligible for ad- 
mission if her program as a whole provides 
a good foundation for college work. Stu- 
dents are invited to submit unusual pro- 
grams to the Board of Admission for ap- 
proval.4 


TABLE 1 
INCREASED FLEXIBILITY IN  COLLEGE- 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS OF MEMBERS 
OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
BOARD 


Colleges in C.E.E.B. 
Colleges which do not 
prescribe a set pat- 
tern of courses... . 
Colleges which per- 
mit exceptions in 
courses required or 
recommended....| 13 13 38 


Another example is Yale’s state- 
ment: 


Quality of performance is, however, more 
important than a particular pattern of stud- 
ies. The Board of Admissions will consider 
the application of any student whose work 
has been of high quality, though it may not 
have followed the usual pattern.s 


The following colleges and univer- 
sities are some of those which explicit- 
ly state their willingness to consider 
exceptions: Amherst, Barnard, Bryn 


4 Ibid., p. 259. 5 Tbid., p. 283. 
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Mawr, Colgate, Carnegie Institute, 
Columbia College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Haverford, and Tufts. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that 
greater exceptions will be permitted as 
the ratio between applicants and va- 
cancies becomes smaller and as the 


TABLE 2 
MINIMUM FOREIGN-LANGUAGE REQUIRE- 
MENTS SPECIFIED BY MEMBERS OF 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
BOARD 


Coedu- 
cational 
Colleges} Colleges’ 


Number of 
Units 
Required 


Men’s 
Colleges’ 


19* 
18* 


CCD 


HOn HW OO 


Total num- 
ber of col- 
30 23 


* Two coeducational institutions are counted twice in 
this table, because their entrance requirements differ for men 
and women. One requires 2 units for men and 3—4 for women. 
The other requires no units for men and 3-4 for women as 
a minimum. 

t Requires 3 units for entrance to A.B. program, 2 units 
for entrance to B.S. program. 
secondary schools continue to modify 
their curriculums. 

As can be seen from Table 1, two- 
thirds of the institutions in the 
C.E.E.B. either do not prescribe a set 
pattern of courses or permit excep- 
tions in those they require or recom- 
mend. Others prescribe approximately 
half the secondary program and per- 
mit much freedom in the remainder. 


As an illustration, Princeton says: 
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The secondary school is responsible for 
the applicant’s program of studies. Over 
and above the requirements set forth in the 


preceding paragraphs, it is free to work out 
the rest of a student’s schedule in any way 


it considers best adapted to his aptitudes or 
needs, and is at liberty to extend the speci- 
fied program by advanced work in the same 
fields as well as by adding courses in social 
studies, the fine arts, natural sciences, and 
other fields.® 


Another example is the policy of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy with regard to electives: 

No limitations are imposed in the choice 
of these elective subjects; and in the selection 
of the entering class the Committee will be 
guided by the quality of the applicant’s 
work and by his apparent promise on 
grounds of intellect and character, rather 
than by his choice of electives.? 


MINIMUM REQUIRED UNITS IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE REDUCED 


Another important trend is the de- 
creasing number of minimum units in 
foreign language required for en- 
trance. Thirty per cent of the mem- 
bers of the C.E.E.B. require fewer 
units in foreign language than they did 
ten years ago. Twelve of these are co- 
educational, eight are colleges for 
women only, and eight are for men 
only. 

Students who have not studied any 
foreign language in high school but 
whose records would otherwise qualify 
them can gain admission to 31 per cent 
of the colleges and universities in the 


6 Tbid., p. 164. 
7 Ibid., p. 122. 
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C.E.E.B. group. (See Table 2.) Pre- 
senting two units of foreign language 
is sufficient for entrance to over two- 
thirds of the institutions, provided 
again that the student’s record is 
strong. It should be added, however, 
that many admissions officers still fa- 
vor—even though they do not require 
—more units in this field. 

The institutions which require the 
greatest number of units in foreign 
language, as can be seen from Table 2, 
are the colleges for women. Two of the 
coeducational colleges require more 
foreign-language units from women 
than from men. Middlebury College 
has no foreign-language requirement 
for men but demands three or four, 
and prefers five, units for women ap- 
plicants.* Colby College requires ‘“‘two 
years of one language for men, and 
either three years of one language or 


two years of each of two languages for 


women.’’? 


The large majority of the colleges 
which continue to specify foreign lan- 
guage for admission also state that 
they are willing to consider exceptions. 
For example, Harvard often considers 
without prejudice students who do not 
offer a foreign language if they came 
from rural schools and if they have 
good records. Conceivably, then, an 
excellent student could gain entrance 
to most of the colleges which are mem- 
bers of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board in spite of his failure to in- 


8 Tbid., p. 125. 
9 Ibid., p. 63. 
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clude foreign language in his second- 
ary-school program. 


COLLEGE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


Since the end of World War II there 
has been a marked increase in the 
number of colleges and universities 
which require applicants to take Col- 
lege Board examinations. Some mem- 
bers of the C.E.E.B. use either the ap- 
titude test or both the aptitude and 
the achievement test for certain stu- 


TABLE 3 


NUMBER OF COLLEGES REQUIRING COLLEGE 
BOARD EXAMINATIONS OF ALL APPLICANTS 


Coedu- 
cational 
Colleges 


Wom- 
en’s 
Colleges 


Men’s 
Colleges 


Test 
Required 


Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test. 28 19 
Achievement 


14 


dents, usually those whose secondary- 
school records do not qualify them for 
entrance. Only sixty-nine colleges and 
universities in the United States in- 
sist that all applicants take the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test of the C.E.E.B., 
and only thirty-three ask all candi- 
dates for admission to take one, two, 
or three achievement tests. (See Table 
3.) This is a small percentage of all the 
institutions of higher learning in the 
nation. 


RESUME 


During the past decade, further 
modifications have been made in the 
entrance requirements of the ninety- 
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three members of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Requirements in terms of “units” 
or “credits” have become considerably 
more flexible. An increasing number of 
colleges either no longer prescribe a 
set pattern of courses or are willing to 
consider exceptions to the required 
list. In the main, the conventional 
academic subjects are still favored. 


2. There has been a continued de- 
crease in the number of foreign-lan- 
guage units demanded. 

3. The number of institutions using 
College Board examinations has defi- 
nitely increased. However, less than 
4 per cent of the nation’s colleges and 
universities required all applicants to 
take the Achievement Tests of the 
Board for entrance in September, 


1949. 
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PUPIL-TEACHER PLANNING IN THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES AND ITS PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


RALPH VAN HOESEN 
Michigan State College 


[ape have power. When translated 
into well-planned action designed 
to raise the level of acceptable be- 
havior, they become indeed powerful. 
Democracy holds that one’s personal- 
ity should be developed to its full ca- 
pacity through participation. How- 
ever, current education in our schools 
still needs greater clarification of val- 
ues, wiser sharing of experiences, and 
greater development of useful knowl- 
edge coupled with understanding and 
applied through techniques that in- 
volve student participation in the proc- 
ess of growing up. 

Student participation in the school 
calls for skilful pupil-teacher plan- 
ning and understanding of group proc- 
ess. This planning presents a definite 
challenge to all teachers, but especial- 
ly to those who have realized security 
and achievement because their stu- 
dents have successfully repeated ideas 
from the book or from the lecture, 
have skilfully but blindly followed 
dictated directions, and have attained 
high scores on tests. The challenge is 
for every classroom to become a place 
in which more thinking is done, more 
opportunities are provided for stu- 
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dents to experience both self-disci- 
pline and group discipline, and in 
which more experience situations are 
provided for the students to make 
maximum use of their abilities. 

The purpose of this article is two- 
fold: first, to discuss some activities 
for a class in social studies which in- 
volve pupil-teacher planning; second, 
to identify and to discuss some basic 
psychological principles involved in 
such a learning process. 


A CO-OPERATIVE PROJECT 


Let us take a group of thirty-five 
students enrolled in a world-history 
class. To take the initial step in this 
class, the teacher might set up in ad- 
vance a number of topics and prob- 
lems—say twenty-five—which would 
satisfy his idea of the material to be 
covered in a semester. A mimeo- 
graphed copy of these topics and 
problems and a list of purposes for the 
course and for the class activity for 
the semester should be provided for 
each student. 

After class discussion of the pur- 
poses, the plan, and the items, each 
student should be given the privilege 
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of selecting the item in which he has 
the greatest interest. Why permit 
any choice? There is nothing dearer to 
anyone than the opportunity to 
choose for himself. However, the abil- 
ity to choose properly must be 
learned through the experience of 
making good or bad choices. When 
these experiences are provided, the 
individual has the best chance to edu- 
cate himself into an effective and re- 
sponsible character and to develop a 
more critical and helpful philosophy 
of life. It is in line with the democrat- 
ic idea that we respect the human 
personality and that each individual 
has a right to think and to judge for 
himself. 

Committee panel organization.— 
Suppose that the presentation of the 
material for each topic or problem is 
to be handled through the committee- 
panel type of organization, each panel 
composed of five students. At the 
conclusion of this planning activ- 
ity, suppose that seven topics are 
chosen for discussion and that five 
students are assigned to each topic. 
One of the next steps in the planning 
process would be to have the students 
indicate what they would like to dis- 
cuss about each topic. For example, 
suppose one of the topics is “China.” 
The students will suggest a number of 
items, such as location, climate, acces- 
sibility; natural and planned re- 
sources; culture, classes, and castes; 
religion; industries; manners and cus- 
toms; leaders; and home and family 
living. It might be necessary to set a 
time limit on each topic, thus assign- 
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ing one, two, or three classroom peri- 
ods to the discussion. In addition, the 
amount of material to be covered for 
each topic would probably need to be 
limited. 

Training for students—Much train- 
ing can be given here in co-operatively 
setting up criteria that will help guide 
the students in deciding how much 
time should be given to each topic 
and how much material should be 
used in their class presentations. 
After the topics and materials have 
been selected, the restrictions have 
been placed on each by the class, the 
committees have been organized, and 
all planning relative to these items has 
been fairly well completed, the next 
step is for the class and teacher to 
spend some time in the library explor- 
ing its resources, building bibliogra- 
phies, reading materials, and taking 
adequate notes for class presentation. 
Any teacher can suggest a number of 
avenues available to broaden the stu- 
dents’ experiences and to carry on ex- 
cellent teaching and guidance activi- 
ties. Among many other things, it 
might be discovered that the students 
do not know how to find particular 
books in the library, how to make a 
bibliography, how to use the Readers’ 
Guide, how to take notes, how to or- 
ganize their material, or how to dele- 
gate duties within a group. 

The present writer believes that an 
activity of this type affords a rich op- 
portunity to give genuine help, to 
guide learners, and to do things that 
the traditional classroom technique 
would never provide—all on the basis 
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of needs. The teacher would spend a 
period or two in the library with the 
students, counseling, guiding, and 
teaching according to student needs 
and interest. What an opportunity for 
the alert and well-trained teacher! 
The amount of time to be spent in the 
library should be determined co-oper- 
atively. Certainly the students should 
not be expected to finish all the read- 
ing or work on their topics during the 
library periods. Many students will 
spend additional time on the project, 
either during their free periods or after 
school. In attempting this plan, one 
school found many students spending 
additional periods reading not one, 
but several, history books, magazines, 
and encyclopedias, searching for pic- 
tures, reading in the city library, and 
delving into many other sources. 
These students were learning to work 
and were developing excellent work 
habits, fitting them for college, for ex- 
perience on jobs after graduation, and 
for just plain living. Do many of our 
traditionally taught classes in history 
offer these experiences on the basis of 
real needs? 

Classroom procedures.—Now let us 
return to the classroom. The first pan- 
el is ready to report. The role of each 
student has been decided by the group. 
The students who are not partic- 
ipating in the panel will take notes on 
the main points, will be ready to ask 
questions to clarify meanings and to 
obtain better understandings, and will 
be anxious to search for additional 
material. 

The panel members should not read 
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their reports but should be free to pre- 
sent the contents in a conversational 
manner, with only occasional reference 
to a prepared outline. The teacher can 
participate in this class activity by 
asking pertinent questions intended 
for greater clarification of understand- 
ings of concepts and by stimulating 
further class discussion. The teacher 
also has an opportunity to help stu- 
dents take notes, to participate in class 
discussion, and to become more alert 
to the possibilities of the group process. 

After the group presentation has 
been completed, questions should be- 
gin to flow from the class. Generally, 
questioning should be encouraged dur- 
ing the presentation. It might also be 
wise to have the class appoint a ques- 
tioner to swing into action at the close 
of the presentation. The position of 
chief questioner could be rotated, so 
that many students would have this 
experience during the semester. Also, 
one member of the panel group, per- 
haps the chairman, might assume the 
obligation for summarizing the main 
points at the close of the panel dis- 
cussion. 

To get increased participation, it 
might be decided that several stu- 
dents in the class might each suggest 
one high light. Thus the group mem- 
bers would be summarizing the main 
points. Movies, filmstrips, - pictures, 
and the like could be used to provide a 
variety of resources and activities. A 
schedule of panel discussions could be 
set up by the group. Each student 
would participate and would be chal- 
lenged to have his part of the group 
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work well prepared. Failure to appear 
in class on this day of participation, ex- 
cept in case of illness or an emergency, 
would mean a real neglect of his duty 
and a misdemeanor against the group. 
Social disapproval would probably be 
strong against such action. Yes, the 
teacher really works under this sys- 
tem, but the rewards are satisfying 
and stimulating. 

Opportunities afforded.—One can- 
not outline all the possibilities in this 
phase of the class activity. Any alert 
teacher can see the opportunities al- 
ready pointed out, can find still 
others, and can recognize how infinite- 
ly more rich the teaching and learning 
experiences are in this activity than 
under the traditional methods. Reflec- 
tion on the part of the conscientious 
teacher will make plain that this plan 
helps the student gain a feeling for, 
and experience in the techniques of, 
participating in shared tasks. He has an 
opportunity to watch knowledge func- 
tion in terms of a problem or a need 
which he sees and accepts as his own. 
He becomes increasingly aware that, 
as he uses newly gained knowledge to 
reconstruct former knowledge and 
habits, he is gradually remaking him- 
self. The student also discovers the 
individual and social significance of 
achieving increasingly higher levels of 
generalization. 

This plan provides an opportunity 
for each individual to stand on his in- 
tellectual feet—to trust his own intel- 
ligence. Many students have said, 
“We wanted to speak up in class, but 
we were afraid that our ideas were not 
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good enough.” They did not trust 
their own intelligence. As the students 
gain a feeling for participation, their 
ideas will be respected, although they 
may not always be accepted. In this 
process the basic qualities of human 
relationship, on which faith and trust 
are to be built, will be better devel- 
oped. An opportunity has been pre- 
sented to learn and to act and to de- 
velop as a responsible self. 

Evaluation.—Then there is the chal- 
lenge of appraising or evaluating what 
has taken place under such a plan. 
Judging the value of an educational 
experience and the effectiveness of the 
program is the process of evaluation. 
If the first purpose of evaluation, to 
help the learner, is achieved, the stu- 
dents will enjoy the evaluation. Help- 
ing the learner means giving assistance 
that develops his ability to detect his 
strengths and weaknesses and to use 
this evidence in planning his next 
steps. 

Both teacher and learner should 
think of evaluation as a co-operative, 
continuous process and not as a device 
used at the end of a unit or a semester 
to establish a mark or a rating. The 
pupil will be as ready to appraise as he 
was to learn or to read. The evaluation 
will be democratic because the stu- 
dents and teacher will have a common 
understanding of the objectives and 
techniques that are used in identify- 
ing the amount of individual growth 
and development. Through the ap- 
praisal each member of the group 
gains profound regard for the worth of 
each individual. The learner’s confi- 
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dence in his ability to learn and to do 
is strenghtened, not decreased or de- 
stroyed.* The appraisal should be 
broad enough to cover many phases of 
the pupil’s whole personality. Finally, 
evaluation should be a means of moti- 
vation. It is unnecessary to supply 
here the names of the prepared tests 
which might be used for this purpose. 
At the same time the teacher could de- 
sign tests to assist in the plan of 
evaluation. 

Perhaps it might be helpful at this 
point to indicate a few of the many 
possible results from pupil-teacher 
planning. 


1. More students than ever before have an 
opportunity to experience greater success in 
doing a good job. 

2. The teacher and the students are less 
subject to the usual classroom tension. Both 
can participate more intelligently. The con- 
stant pressure of home work from which 
many students suffer is decreased. Student 
failure is reduced. 

3. The amount of time spent in the library 
for reading with a purpose is greatly in- 
creased. The student gains experience of a 
research nature. 

4. The leadership and the participation of 
all students are greatly increased and devel- 
oped. 

5. The slow student contributes under 
more favorable conditions, and, at the same 
time, the more able student has an opportu- 
nity to make his contribution. 

6. The communication process is devel- 
oped. 

7. The group process is used as a teach- 
ing instrument. 

8. The group members are given an op- 
portunity to see values and to experience the 
process of values in human relationships. 

g. The group members are provided with 
an opportunity to learn to understand people 
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better, to deepen and widen their under- 
standing of world situations, and to become 
better oriented in the solution of problems. 

to. Greater areas of subject matter are 
brought into the lives of the young people at 
their own developmental level, which should 
make a difference in their behavior, especial- 
ly in relation to a change in attitudes, such as 
tolerance, prejudice, sympathy, and world- 
mindedness. 


Now that we have discussed many 
of the aspects and outcomes of pupil- 
teacher planning as related to the 
teaching of modern history, which 
might be related to the teaching of 
other subjects, such as American or 
English literature, let us look at the 
psychological aspects involved. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


Psychologically, the best learning 
condition exists when the child is 
wholeheartedly engrossed in some ac- 
tivity that is purposeful, that ex- 
presses a consciously felt need, and 
that has a meaningful connection with 
his actual experience. However, from 
the moral point of view, we must con- 
cern ourselves with the “what” as well 
as with the “how.” It would be quite 
misleading to hold firmly to the idea 
that the inclusive purpose of the school 
is “to teach the child to think, not 
what to think.” Logically, one may 
conclude that the best results from 
learning would be achieved when ade- 
quate attention is given to the process 
and, at the same time, materials are 
used that meet the current needs of 
children and of society and contribute 
to their effective growth and develop- 
ment. It would appear that the most 
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desirable product for a democratic so- 
ciety might result under this plan. In 
this respect, perhaps, the time is short 
for education to accomplish the ends 
of developing minds and of instilling 
loyalties. 

The usual method of judging learn- 
ing in many classrooms is to measure 
the rate and accuracy of performance 
in the subject or in the skill being 
taught, for example, the number of 
problems solved accurately, the num- 
ber of words spelled correctly, or the 
number of questions answered satis- 
factorily. These measures are useful 
and should be secured. However, this 
represents learning in its simplest form 
and generally does not measure the es- 
tablishment of associations that in- 
volve meanings, relationships, and 
inferences, provided the outcomes are 
of an intellectual nature; or of disposi- 
tions, such as interests, attitudes, and 
appreciations, if emotions are in- 
volved. To measure the existence of 
progress in these associations or in 
these dispositions presents difficulty 
because they are complex learning out- 
comes which cannot be appraised ex- 
actly through the simple mechanism 
of securing data on the rate or accu- 
racy of performance. 

The process and products of learning. 
—In the matter of learning, as ex- 
pressed in the committee-panel plan 
of pupil participation, I should like to 
make a fundamental distinction be- 
tween two aspects that do not appear 
to play such a significant role in the 
traditional plan of teaching history. I 
refer to the “process” of learning and 
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to the “products” of learning. The 
project described in this paper carries 
more of the better learning products 
and certainly involves infinitely more 
of the process of learning than does 
traditional teaching. 

More and more we have come to be- 
lieve that effective education takes 
place in the process. On the other 
hand, the measures generally used in 
the learning activity are product, 
rather than process, measures. The 
product reveals the status of the stu- 
dent in his attainment, but little or 
nothing about how he learns, the ex- 
tent to which he advances in reorgan- 
izing his learning experiences, or his 
growth in using and acquiring tech- 
niques and skills. 

Furthermore, there is little oppor- 
tunity in the product area to under- 
stand how the student achieved his 
status, that is, to observe what he did 
during the learning process to reorgan- 
ize his behavior. Repeated observa- 
tion will, I believe, reveal how essen- 
tial it is to know more than we do 
about the process. For example, give 
a group of twenty-five young children 
the problem of 9 + 7 = 16. Suppose 
that all twenty-five children in the 
class give the correct answer. Would 
any teacher know what process each 
child used in arriving at the correct 
answer? Would it make any difference 
if the teacher knew that five children 
arrived at the correct answer by 
counting on their fingers, ten by tap- 
ping out the answer, five others by 
using a more mature process such as 
9+3+4, and the remaining five 
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through memory alone? We should be 
interested in detecting the errors chil- 
dren make in the process of learning 
because we could then give them more 
effective help. Skilful observation will 
detect these errors, as will specially 
designed tests. It is possible also for 
children to describe their own process- 
es, that is, to tell how they obtained 
the answer, how they solved a prob- 
lem, or how they arrived at certain 
conclusions. This type of evidence is 
essential in better understanding the 
learning process, and the need for the 
evidence will justify any amount of 
effort to obtain it. The project briefly 
described in this paper places empha- 
sis upon the process. 

Permanence of learning.—In addi- 
tion to a real interest in the process of 
learning, we should also be interested 
in the permanence of learning. Let us 
look at a situation in which perma- 
nence of learning is involved. Suppose 
that a class of twenty-five pupils were 
given an examination at the close of 
the spring term in late May. Then 
suppose another examination over the 
same material be given again in 
early September, the beginning of the 
fall term. Suppose that one pupil 
scores go in May and 75 in September; 
another 75 in May and go in Septem- 
ber; a third 86 in May and 68 in 
September. 

What do these figures mean, besides 
an emotional upset on the part of 
teacher or of the school or of the par- 
ent if he knows it? You notice a loss 
or a gain. Some say the loss may be 
due to retroactive inhibition. Do you 
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know the reason for the change? Is it 
not well known that when exercise 
ceases, anything can happen to a 
learned function? There may be large- 
size losses, small gains, or relatively 
little change in status. In any case, we 
need to know the reason for the 
change. 

Adequate consideration should be 
given to the conditions of learning 
(the process) as well as to the measures 
used to obtain the gain or loss incre- 
ments. From the data that are now 
available, it is apparent that material 
learned in a situation of most meaning 
and of greatest pupil interest is re- 
tained over a longer period of time and 
at a higher level. In the light of this 
conclusion it may be affirmed that, for 
most pupils, the committee-panel dis- 
cussion, planned and carried out by 
teacher and pupils, would result in 
greater assimilation, in longer reten- 
tion of more meaningful subject mat- 
ter, and in more effective develop- 
ment in the techniques of participa- 
tion. Certainly if there is transfer of 
training, then this transfer would 
more likely occur in this more mean- 
ingful participation than it does in 
the traditional method of conducting 
the classroom work. 

Transfer of training.—Transfer of 
training is essential in the educational 
process. Often what the student learns 
or the skill he develops today, he may 
need and use tomorrow in some simi- 
lar or relevant situation. Is it not pos- 
sible that we should become more in- 
terested in procedures that appear to 
lead to transfer than we are in tech- 
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niques which might produce a higher- 
level score? Since better understand- 
ing is currently receiving renewed in- 
terest and consideration in education, 
this element of transfer assumes a sig- 
nificant role in the educational proc- 
ess. Learning materials should be or- 
ganized so that the quality of think- 
ing and the quantity of participation 
are progressively improved. 

The significant purposes of the 
project described in this article are to 
improve the quality of thinking, the 
quantity and quality of interaction, 
and the quantity and quality of partic- 
ipation. The organization of the ma- 
terial and the interrelationships with- 
in it present real learning possibilities 
for the students. If the teaching activ- 
ity is dominated by informal but pur- 
poseful procedures, the learner is more 
likely to associate ideas, to state his 
experiences, and to judge the value of 
the information received. The teach- 
er’s task is to help the class members 
get a broader understanding of the 
subject matter than they would other- 
wise. Out of this type of activity 
comes a stable gain revealed through 
the growth process. Even if the knowl- 
edge gains in the project under discus- 
sion were smaller than they are in the 
more traditional method, it would still 
be better because there is emphasis on 
the quality of performance and on the 
more varied types of activity. The cor- 
relation between knowledge and be- 
havior is low; in other words, behavior 
is not determined by knowledge 
alone. One does not always do what 
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he knows how to do. Motivation is 
one of the significant factors in the 
learning process. Behavior is a func- 
tion of motivation. On the matter of 
behavior and motivation, Ralph H. 
Ojemann makes this comment: 


Behavior in a free situation is a function 
not only of ability, skill, understanding and 
the like, but also of motivational forces 
which lead the individual to use or not to 
use the ability he possesses. If our learning 
programs are to be effective in producing al- 
terations in behavior and if we are to build 
up the science of learning to the point where 
we can predict what the effect upon behavior 
will be of given learning experiences, then we 
will have to test the effectiveness of our 
learning experiences, not only in producing 
changes in the abilities and skills, but also 
changes in the motivational forces which 
operate in the individual. 


Continued practice and opportu- 
nity in the project described in this 
paper justify the items in the above 
quotation. In addition, the project 
gives an opportunity for the teacher 
to discover strengths and weaknesses 
and to make suggestions for improve- 
ment. It provides a real opportunity 
for practice in group participation in 
which certain students take part as 
members of a group while others have 
the role of participating observers. 

There is an opportunity for the 
group as a whole to remodel or to im- 
prove its attitudes and behavior. 


t Ralph H. Ojemann, ‘Recognition of Moti- 
vational Forces in the Individual,” Improving 
Educational Research, p. 124. Official Report, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 21-24, 
1948. Washington: American Educational Re- 
search Association, 1948. 
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Since the behavior of any individual 
in the group is closely identified with 
group standards, there is also a splen- 
did opportunity for each individual to 
examine his attitudes and behaviors at 
different levels, as through various ex- 
periences new insights are gained. 
The teacher who directs the planning 
has a significant role in that he knows 
the situation, the resources, and limi- 
tations and at the same time is thor- 
oughly cognizant of current practices, 
procedures, and inadequacies which 
should encourage him to sharpen the 
tools of approach and procedure. 

The procedure will not solve all the 
teaching problems, and, like any other 
technique, it should not be used to the 
exclusion of all other methods. One 
must not make a fetish of group proc- 
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ess. It does have significant values 
which should be recognized, and the 
plan should be used whenever and 
wherever possible, so long as good re- 
sults are being attained, because of the 
many benefits to the students in- 
volved. Certainly this plan provides 
greater possibilities for student growth 
and development than do the tradi- 
tional question-answer and plain dis- 
cussion methods, and many variations 
can be tried. If the plan is given ade- 
quate use in as many situations as pos- 
sible and aims primarily not at book 
learning but at living, at making sub- 
ject matter really meaningful, over a 
period of time the cumulative effects 
of successive learnings should give a 
more dependable structure for more 
effective living. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS VIEW UPWARD 
EXTENSION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


SEBASTIAN V. MARTORANA 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 


igen Report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education 
recommended that a large number of 
junior, or community, colleges should 
be established over the nation. As en- 
visioned in the recommendation, these 
community colleges would extend edu- 
cational opportunity in America 


through Grades XIII and XIV and 
would become an integral part of the 
local public school system.” 

Basic to the widespread adoption 


and implementation of such a recom- 
mendation would be a strong belief on 
the part of school administrators that 
the proposed extension of educational 
opportunity to include the community 
college is deserving of support from 
public funds. Without this belief, lead- 
ership efforts would be insincere and 
ineffective. With it, school men could 
strive vigorously toward measures, 
not only to establish the community 
colleges, but to incorporate them into 
the school system so that the high de- 
gree of integration of levels envisioned 


Establishing the Goals, p. 67. Higher Educa- 
tion for American Democracy, Vol. I. A Report 
of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1947. 


* 


by the President’s Commission might 
become an actuality.’ 

As a part of a comprehensive study 
of the public-relations aspects of grade 
reorganization of public school sys- 
tems, the writer made a large-scale 
canvass of views held by city school 
superintendents concerning grade or- 
ganization of public school systems. 
The investigation, carried out in the 
spring of 1947, was nation-wide in 
scope. 

CANVASS TECHNIQUE 


A one-page check list was mailed to 
each of 1,000 superintendents in cities 
of 5,000 or more population. A total of 
744 usable forms were returned—a per 
cent of returns which indicates a high 
degree of interest. Comparison of the 
distribution of returns according to 
the size of cities and the geographic 
regions of the nation from which the 
returns came with the distribution by 
size and geographic location of the 
cities of this population group indicat- 


2 Organizing Higher Education, p. 12. Higher 
Education for American Democracy, Vol. III. A 
Report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1947. 
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ed that the returns received were high- 
ly representative. 

One of the questions posed on the 
inquiry form was: “Do you believe 
that the publicly supported school 
system should include the junior col- 
lege (Grades XIII and XIV)?” Sum- 
marization and interpretation of the 


gions,”’ in Table 1 shows that nearly 
80 per cent of the administrators re- 
ported that they favored public sup- 
port for the junior-college program. 
Approximately 16 per cent opposed 
public support, and the remainder 
were either undecided or did not an- 
swer the question. 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGES OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS IN EACH REGION OF THE NATION FAVOR- 
ING AND NOT FAVORING INCLUSION OF GRADES XIII AND XIV 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Nor 


FAvoRInG 


ToTAL 


Per Cent 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
Southeast Central 
Southwest Central 
Northeast Central 


Cos? 
oon 23 


100.2 
100.90 
100.0 
100.0 
100.90 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


responses to this question will be the 
chief concern of this article. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD GRADES 
XIII AND XIV 


The interpretation of the responses 
of the superintendents who were 
reached in this investigation was made 
on two bases: (1) geographic region of 
the nation and (2) size of the city in 
which the administrator was working. 
The results of the tabulation made on 
the first basis are summarized in 
Table 1. The horizontal row “‘All Re- 


As can be seen in Table 1, the 
strongest desire for publicly supported 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades was 
found among superintendents in the 
Pacific and Northwest Central Re- 
gions of the United States. None of the 
administrators in the Pacific Region 
opposed the proposition; nearly nine 
out of ten answered the question af- 
firmatively; and about one out of ten 
did not answer. Among the superin- 
tendents in the Northwest Central 
area, nearly nine-tenths of the group 
answered in the affirmative, and only 
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one-twentieth opposed. Both in the 
Pacific and in the Northwest Central 
Regions considerable progress toward 
development of public junior colleges 
has already been achieved. 

In three regions one-fifth or more of 
the superintendents opposed inclu- 
sion of Grades XIII and XIV in the 
public school system. These regions 
were: New England, South Atlantic, 
and Southwest Central. This disclo- 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGES OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS IN CITIES OF VARIOUS SIZES FAVORING 
AND NOT FAVORING INCLUSION OF GRADES XIII AND XIV 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 


[January 


colleges in Louisiana were state-con- 
trolled institutions. In Arkansas, three 
public junior colleges were state-con- 
trolled, and three were operating un- 
der local auspices. Seven of the nine- 
teen public institutions in Oklahoma 
were state-controlled, and thirty-one 
of the thirty-three public junior col- 
leges in Texas were local or district in- 
stitutions. In the four states included 
in the Southwest Central area the pro- 


Not 


City S1zE FAVORING 


FAVORING 


Tora. 


UNDECIDED 


Number Per Cent 


9,999.......... 75.9 18.8 
10,000— 24,999.........- 83.1 13.2 
25,000— §0,000:......... 83.5 10.6 
50,000- 99,909.......... 88.6 II.4 
100,000 and over......... 79.4 11.8 


1.6 3.9 362 100.0 
0.5 3.2 219 100.0 
1.2 85 100.0 
2.9 34 100.0 


744 100.0 


sure, together with the fact that New 
England is one of the regions clinging 
to the 8-4 plan of grade organization, 
indicates the powerful influence of tra- 
dition in that area. 

The relatively high proportion of 
superintendents opposing publicly 
supported junior colleges in the South- 
west Central area is more surprising, 
for in two of these states, Texas and 
Oklahoma, considerable progress has 
been made in establishing public jun- 
ior colleges. At the time this study was 
made, all three of the public junior 


portions of superintendents who op- 
posed inclusion of Grades XIII and 
XIV in the public school system were: 
Louisiana, 62.5 per cent; Oklahoma, 
26.7 per cent; Arkansas, 20.0 per cent; 
and Texas, 16.7 per cent. 

When the responses were tabulated 
according to size of cities in which the 
respondents were located, as sum- 
marized in Table 2, it became evident 
that, though preponderant opinion 
was in favor of public support for 
Grades XIII and XIV, larger propor- 
tions of superintendents in small-sized 
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cities opposed public support for the 
upward extension of public education. 
Approximately one-fifth of the super- 
intendents in cities of 5,000-9,999 per- 
sons did not favor the proposition. 
This belief on the part of school super- 
intendents in small cities may have 
stemmed from difficulties in financing 
the public school system already es- 
tablished in their communities. They 
may have believed that the develop- 
ment of community colleges in locali- 
ties in which college enrolments would 
be small is not desirable because it 
would create an unwarranted burden 
on the resources available for educa- 
tional purposes. On the other hand, it 
is significant that, of the 362 superin- 
tendents in cities of 5,000—-9,999 popu- 
lation, 274, or 75.7 per cent, favored a 
plan of grade organization to include 
Grades XIII and XIV in the school 
system administered. Of these 274 ad- 
ministrators, 106, or 38.7 per cent, in- 
dicated that the 6-4-4 organization 
would be the most advantageous plan 
to adopt. More than twice as many 
superintendents in cities of 5,000- 
9,999 persons favored the 6-4-4 plan 
than supported any other scheme of 
organization. 

The steady increase in the propor- 
tions of superintendents favoring pub- 
licly supported Grades XIT1 and XIV 
from about three-fourths in cities of 
5,000-9,999 to almost nine-tenths in 
cities of 50,000-99,999 is worthy of 
note. In the large cities of 100,000 and 
over, however, the proportion of su- 
perintendents who answered the ques- 
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tion affirmatively was a little less than 
80 per cent, probably because in cities 
of this size, existing opportunities for 
education beyond the twelfth grade 
frequently are sufficient for the com- 
munity’s needs. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This article focuses attention on the 
extent to which city school superin- 
tendents subscribed to the proposition 
that Grades XIII and XIV should be 
part of the publicly supported school 
system. This emphasis was made on 
the premises that positive support of 
this proposition is necessary before 
school administrators will put forth 
energetic and effective activity to pro- 
mote the community-college move- 
ment. 

In all regions of the nation, a large 
majority of superintendents favored 
public support for Grades XIII and 
XIV. The proportion of persons who 
indicated this preference ranged up- 
ward from approximately 70 per cent. 
Regardless of the size of the city in 
which the respondents were located, 
the weight of opinion expressed was 
that the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years should be part of the public 
school system. The number of admin- 
istrators favoring the proposition 
ranged from approximately 75 per 
cent in cities of the smallest size to ap- 
proximately 89 per cent in cities of 
50,000-99,999 population. Evidently, 
different factors bear on the question 
in large cities; for between cities of 


50,000-99,999 persons and those of 
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100,000 persons and over, a change in 
the trend of the percentages was noted 
and a drop-off of approximately 10 
percentage points in the proportion of 
administrators supporting publicly fi- 
nanced Grades XIII and XIV was re- 
corded. 

From the data herein reported, there 
develops the conclusion that local edu- 
cational leaders are strongly in favor 


of including Grades XIII and XIV in 
the publicly supported school system. 
In view of this finding, it is reasonable 
to expect that energetic effort will be 
made to extend public school pro- 
grams to include these grades. Support 
of the community-college movement 
is already strongly evident in this 
country. Its continued growth is ap- 
parently assured. 
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IMPROVING LIBRARY SERVICES IN A 
JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


CATHERINE BOWSER 
Superior State College, Superior, Wisconsin 


THE ROLE OF THE LIBRARY 


hia school library is a part, and an 
important part, of the larger 
agency, the school. For the school 
library to function properly, it must 
have as its background the basic ed- 
ucational philosophy of the school, 
and it must be in accord with this 
philosophy. We shall adopt as the 
broad philosophy of our school this 
general statement: 


It is our philosophy to utilize every oppor- 
tunity to make good citizens for our Ameri- 
can democracy. This obligation means a 
recognition of a changing world and the 
necessity for constant growth. This growth 
must be cultivated in and out of class. This 
obligation means a need for attention to 
pupil interests, attitudes, tastes, apprecia- 
tions, and skills, in addition to the accumu- 
lation of knowledge. Our methods, the result 
of co-operative efforts and constant experi- 
ment in pupil-teacher experiences, are striv- 
ing for these measures. We look upon subject 
matter as a means to an end, the child as the 
focal point of all consideration. We want him 
to live in this democratic society usefully as 
a citizen, happily as an individual. 


THE LIBRARY AS A SERVICE 


The school library as an agent in 
present-day education.—The school li- 
brary has many opportunities and re- 
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sponsibilities to work with students 
toward the accomplishment of the 
philosophy stated above. The library’s 
part can be measured fully only in the 
future, if at all, but it is a part which 
is worthy of the best efforts always. 
School libraries at their best are: 


Active teaching and learning centers, ef- 
fective agencies for helping young people 
participate in democratic living, vigorous 
forces working in co-operation with the en- 
tire school program for developing the under- 
standing, the spirit, the skills, and the ac- 
tivities necessary for participating in com- 
munity life and becoming intelligent citi- 
zens." 


Keeping in mind the fact that the 
library must be a dynamic service in- 
stitution, we shall adopt for our school 
library the following broad objectives: 


1. To acquire suitable library materials and 
organize them for the use of pupils and 
teachers 

. To make the library an agency for 
a) Curriculum enrichment 
b) Pupil exploration 
¢) The dissemination of good literature. 


t Eleanor M. Witmer, “‘Library Service at the 
Secondary-School Level,” The Library in General 
Education, p. 75. Forty-second Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part II. Chicago: Distributed by the University 
of Chicago Press, 1943. 
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. To teach the skilful use of books and li- 
braries in the interest of research and of 
self-education 

. To create an atmosphere favorable to the 
growth of the reading habit 

. To stimulate literary appreciation 

. To demonstrate the desirability of books 
and libraries as the companions of leisure 

. To provide fruitful social experience? 


These objectives are goals toward 
which to strive. Beyond these objec- 
tives, the librarian should keep in 
mind that, in every school, it is desir- 
able to have one place which is with- 
drawn from the tensions and bustle of 
the school activities—a quiet spot 
which gives students an opportunity 
not only to read but to sit and per- 
haps to talk quietly about books and 
pictures. 

With this philosophy in mind, we 
made a survey of the library of 
Nathan Hale Junior-Senior High 
School in West Allis, Wisconsin. The 
purposes of our study were twofold. 
We wished, first, to formulate in our 
minds a general summary of the un- 
derlying philosophy and objectives of 
our library activities. Then we wished 
to gather data which would indicate 
to what extent the library was used. 
It was hoped that the outcome of this 
study might lead to greater employ- 
ment and enjoyment of library facil- 
ities. 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The study of our library was con- 
ducted for a period of one month, 
purposely chosen in mid-term when 

2 Lucile F. Fargo, The Library in the School, 
p. 23. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1939 (third edition). 
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the figures would most likely be com- 
paratively normal, in contrast to the 
lag at the beginning of the semester 
and the rush at the semester’s close. 

Nathan Hale Junior-Senior High 
School includes Grades VII—XII and 
at that time had an enrolment of 940 
pupils. During study hours students 
of all grades are permitted to come to 
the library if they have written per- 
mits from their classroom teachers. 
In an effort to eliminate time-wasters 
and the accompanying confusion in 
the library, both teachers and stu- 
dents are asked to use good judgment 
in their use of these permits. Students 
who are on the school honor roll have 
the privilege of coming to the library 
for any or all of their study periods. 
The records indicate that this priv- 
ilege is one which students enjoy. 
During their home-room period stu- 
dents who wish to work in the library 
are asked to have permits from their 
home-room teachers. Since there are 
numerous activities scheduled at that 
time, however, few students use the 
home-room period for study. 

Before school, during the noon 
hour, and after school, students are 
allowed to use the library at will. In 
our records we attempted to keep a 
count of the number of students who 
came in to study. No attempt was 
made to keep count of the ordinary 
traffic of students coming in before 
school, between classes, at noon, and 
after school for the purpose of select- 
ing books quickly, charging them out, 
or returning them. 

All students are allowed to charge 
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out as many books, pamphlets, and 
magazines, within reason, as they 
wish. The length of time they may 
keep these materials varies with the 
type of material. Materials used in the 
library are not charged or recorded. 
In short, every effort is put forth to 
make the use of the library room and 
its contents easy for the student. 

As for the type of data recorded 
during the month, we kept as com- 
plete a check on all phases of library 
usage as was practical. The number 
and the types of books circulated 
were recorded each day, and a sum- 
mary was made at the end of the 
month. Using a student list, arranged 
by grades, we checked a student’s 
name every time he charged out a 
book. A count of the number of stu- 
dents using permits each home-room 
period and each study period of the 
day was recorded, and a record of the 
number of students using the library 
at noon was kept. The number of 
honor-roll permits used was noted 
daily. A record of who used these per- 
mits was also kept. For the purpose of 
giving these records meaning and sig- 
nificance, they were compiled and 
analyzed as follows. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


Number of students using library.— 
The total number of students using 
the library at noon, plus the number 
of students using permits during the 
month, was 4,078, or 177 a day. There 
were 69 permits recorded for the 
home-room period, and 522 students 
were counted in the library during the 
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noon hours. Eliminating these figures 
for home-room and noon permits and 
considering just the seven regular 
study hours, we found the number of 
permits for the month to be 3,487, or 
152 a day—an average of 22 students 
a study hour. However, the actual 
number of students in the library in a 
single study period varied from 3 to 
75, and the total number in the library 
during the same study period for a 
month varied from 249 to 1,oor. 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS USING THE 
LIBRARY BY PERIODS 


Num- 
ber of 
Stu- 
dents 


Home-room. .. 522 
I 671 

618 
I ,OO1 


4,078 


Table 1 indicates the number of stu- 
dents who used the library each pe- 
riod. It can be seen that the after- 
noon session was much busier than the 
morning. 

Taking the figure 4,078 as the total 
number of students using the library 
for study in a month, we found that 
each pupil would average 4.3 periods a 
month, or about one period a week, 
and taking the figure 3,487 as the 
total number of students using library 
permits in a month, we found that 
each student would average 3.7 per- 
mits a month. Actually, however, this 
was not the case; for only 607 stu- 
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dents, or 64 per cent of the entire 
student body, used library permits. 
Each of the 607 students, then, aver- 
aged 5.7 permits a month. The num- 
ber of permits used by individual stu- 
dents varied from 1 to 43. It was 
found that a small group of 27 stu- 
dents used 688 permits, or 25.5 per- 
mits each, during the month. 

Use of permits—More interests and 
heavier programs probably account 


[January 


permits was 285, or 47 per cent of the 
entire number of students using per- 
mits. Not only was the number of 
junior high school students using per- 
mits comparatively large, but also 
their use of the library was frequent. 
In fact, their total of 1,979 permits is 
equal to 56.7 per cent of all permits 
used during the month. 

Table 2 also indicates that there 
were no marked differences in the use 


TABLE 2 
UsE MADE OF LIBRARY PERMITS BY JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Stupents Usinc Permits 


Permits USED 


Per Cent 
Per Cent Number of Total 


Junior high school: 


82.9 1,253 
78.2 726 


80.5 1,979 


51.3 855 
59.0 653 


586 


322 54-9 1,508 


940 


607 64.6 3,487 


for some of the variance between 
junior high school and senior high 
school students’ use of the library. 
Table 2 shows the use made of per- 
mits by the girls and boys of each of 
the two groups. 

It will be noted that the senior 
high school group, which represented 
62.3 per cent of the whole group, was 
larger than the junior high school 
group, which represented 37.7 per 
cent of the whole group. Yet the total 
number of junior high students using 


of the library between the girls and 
boys in either group, except that those 
junior high school girls who used per- 
mits used many. 

Circulation of books. —Table 3 shows 
that 2,292 books were circulated in the 
course of the month, an average of 100 
books per day. The record showed a 
range from 51 to 164 in the daily cir- 
culation. The circulation of 2,292 
books gives an average of 2.44 books 
for each student in a month. However, 
only 636 students, or 67.6 per cent of 
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the entire student body, read these 
books. On the basis of student readers, 
the average number of books charged 
out by each person was 3.6. Actually, 
the number of books read by these 
students varied from 1 to 17. Nine- 
teen students read 256 books, or 
13.5 books each. In other words 2 per 
cent of the student body charged out 
11 per cent of the books. 

Once more it becomes apparent that 
there were no great differences in the 
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It becomes apparent by examining 
Table 4 that there is a close relation- 
ship between use of library permits 
and drawing library books. From this 
table it can be seen that 81 per cent of 
the students who used the library per- 
mits drew books and that 43 per cent 
of the students who did not use per- 
mits charged out books. 

Non-users.—There were two groups 
in our survey who might well be con- 
sidered together—those students who 


TABLE 3 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
DRAWING BOOKS FROM THE LIBRARY 


Stupents Drawinc Booxs 


NUMBER OF 


Per Cent Booxs CHARGED 


of Group 


Junior high school: 
Girl 


78.3 
79-3 


78.8 


185 60.9 


61.0 


357 60.9 


636 67.6 


use of the library between the boys 
and girls of each group. Again, a 
greater percentage of the junior high 
school students read, and those who 
read at all read more than the senior 
high school students. The total of 
1,252 books read by junior high 
school students, 37.7 per cent of the 
student body, represents 55 per cent 
of the total number of books charged 
out by the whole student body. 


used library permits and did not draw 
books and those students who made 
no use of the library. Table 5 shows 
the data concerning these two groups. 

This table reveals the same ten- 
dency seen in previous tables concern- 
ing similar use of the library by boys 
and girls in each of the two groups. 
The tendency for the senior high 
school students to use the library less 
than the junior high school students 
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is also seen. The total of 78 junior books represent 33 per cent of the 
high school students who did not _ school enrolment. 

draw books represents 22 per cent of More optimistically, we may well 
their entire enrolment, while the think that, among the 116 students 
senior high school number of 234 is who used permits but did not draw 
40 per cent of their enrolment. The books, there were many, particularly 
312 students who did not draw any in the senior high school group, who 


TABLE 4 


NUMBER OF JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS USING LIBRARY 
PERMITS AND DRAWING BOOKS FROM THE LIBRARY 


NuMBER OF STUDENTS Drawinc Booxs 


NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS 
Using Permits Drawing Total Draw- | Usinc Permits 


and Drawing 
Recie Books Only ing Books 


Junior high school: 
Girl: 


125 137 
126 142 


118 185 
122 172 


491 636 


TABLE 5 


NUMBER OF (1) JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS WHO CAME 
TO LIBRARY ON PERMITS BUT DREW NO BOOKS AND (2) STUDENTS 
NOT USING LIBRARY AT ALL 


oF Lrsrary 
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made considerable use of library ma- 
terials. Not all students have the time 
or the desire to read books outside of 
school. Then if we consider the 196 
students who did not use the library 
in any way, we may figure that they 
were only 20.8 per cent of the entire 
student body. If figures were avail- 
able, we might further diminish this 
number; for we know that a number 
of our students have full programs 


dents on the honor roll. Table 6 
shows the results. 

If we judge from these data, we may 
deduce that students on the honor roll 
make more use of library facilities 
than do the rest of the students. The 
differences between the data on honor- 
roll students and on non-honor-roll 
students would be still greater if the 
records of the honor-roll students 
were not incorporated into the records 


TABLE 6 


USE MADE OF LIBRARY BY HONOR-ROLL AND NON-HONOR-ROLL 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Stupents Usinc Srupents Drawinc 
PERMITS Books NUMBER OF 


Booxs Drawn 


Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


PER STUDENT 


Junior high school: 
Total enrolment 354 285 
Honor-roll students....| 73 (20.6%) 68 


Senior high school: 
Total enrolment 586 322 
Honor-roll students....| 81 (13.8%) 64 


80.5 279 
93-1 63 


357 
54 


Total enrolment...}| 940 607 
Honor-roll students} 154 (16.4%) 132 


636 
117 


and jobs after school so that they find 
it necessary to use the public library 
in the evening. Be that as it may, it is 
to the 196 students who did not use 
the library that we shall direct our at- 
tention. Our records identify these 
students. 

Use of library by honor-roll students. 
—We wanted to know whether there 
was any relation between the use of 
the library and success in school sub- 
jects. Consequently, we compiled rec- 
ords comparing library data on the 
entire school body with that of stu- 


for the entire school. That honor-roll 
students enjoy the privilege of study- 
ing in the library is apparent from the 
fact that, of the total number of 
3,487 permits written, 1,557 were 
honor-roll permits. In other words, 
16.4 per cent of the student body used 
45 per cent of the permits. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is the earnest desire of the per- 
sons in charge of the Nathan Hale Jun- 
ior—-Senior High School Library to ac- 
complish the aims which have been set 


NUMBER OF 
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forth in this paper. The study showed 
to a degree how much our particular li- 
brary facilities are used and for what 
purposes. The data lead us to the gen- 
eral deductions that boys and girls use 
the library to about the same extent, 
that senior high school girls read the 
least, that junior high school students 
use the library more often and draw 
more books than do senior high school 
students, and that there seems to be a 
relation between the use of the library 
and success in school subjects. 

} Specifically, in the hope that stu- 
dents will be influenced to read more, 
we shall try to encourage them to 
make it a practice to spend some of 
their study periods in the library. On 
the other hand, the survey brought to 


light the fact that a few students were 
overusing the library-permit privileges 
and were probably neglecting assigned 
work. The daily record of attendance 
will help us to check this abuse. We 
shall try to work with classroom 
teachers in an attempt to arouse an 
interest in reading in those students 
who have not been coming to the 
library. 

It is hoped that the setting-down of 
an underlying philosophy for library 
activities will give us a measuring 
stick which may help us to serve our 
school better. We believe that formu- 
lating a library philosophy gives to the 
school librarian something with which 
to co-ordinate aims and objectives of 
school and library. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


I. CurricuLum, METHODs OF TEACHING AND STUDY 
AND SUPERVISION, AND MEASUREMENT 


WARREN C. SEYFERT anp WALTER J. MOORE 
University of Chicago 


HE following list of selected and 

annotated references is the first in 
the eighteenth cycle of twenty lists 
comprehending almost the whole area 
of education which is being published 
co-operatively by the School Review 
and the Elementary School Journal. 
The sequence within the cycle is the 
same as that of previous years. 

The term “instruction,” as in all 
previous lists, includes curriculum, 
methods of teaching and study and 
supervision, and measurement (or 
evaluation). The vertical scope of sec- 
ondary education, as represented in 
the items of the list, extends through 
junior high school, senior high school, 
and junior college. 

It is not the purpose of this list of 
references to furnish a complete bibli- 
ography of writings in the fields desig- 
nated. Accordingly, in areas with es- 
pecially large numbers of items in the 
published literature, some good items 
have been omitted, and the items 
which have been retained are repre- 
sentative rather than comprehensive. 


CuRRICULUM® 


1. ALBERTY, Haro. “Bridging the Gap 
between General and Vocational Educa- 
tion in the High School,” Educational 
Forum, XIII (January, 1949), 211-17. 
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Presents some generalizations intended to 
define the responsibility of general educa- 
tion to vocational education. 


. ALBERTY, Haro3p. “Should the Modern 

Secondary School Curriculum Be Ex- 
perience Centered?” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXTII (April, 1949), 115- 
24. 
Contends that the experience curriculum 
will function effectively only when the pro- 
gram of general education has been reorgan- 
ized in terms of the needs, problems, and 
interests of students. This suggests a core 
program based largely upon direct first- 
hand experiences, with the so-called ‘‘aca- 
demic” subjects serving as special interest 
areas. 


. Bateman, R. M. “The Effect of Work 

Experience on the Attitude of High- 
School Students toward School and 
School Subjects,” Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, XXXV (March, 
1949), 157-64. 
Concludes that “the attitudes of working 
and non-working high-school students to- 
ward their school subjects do not differ 
any more than we would expect them to 
differ by chance alone.” 


tSee also Item 502 (Johnson and Legg) in 
the list of selected references appearing in the 
September, 1949, number of the School Review, 
Item 619 (Romine) in the November, 1949, 
number of the same journal; Item 390 (Childs), 
Item 392 (Fields), and Item 404 (Staff of the 
Department of Curriculum and Teaching) in 
the September, 1949, number of the Elementary 
School Journal. 
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4. BENJAMIN, Haron. “Place of the Sec- focuses attention on the provisions high 


ondary School in American Society,” 
School Review, LVI (November, 1948), 
510-18. 

Describes some of the gaps between the 
modern secondary-school program and the 
ideas of community leaders and maintains 
that the program must be understood, de- 
veloped, and sustained by all the com- 
munity. 


. CorEY, STEPHEN M. “Learning about 
Youth To Improve the Curriculum,” 
High Points in the Work of the High 
Schools of New York City, XXXI (Janu- 
ary, 1949), 13-31. 

Describes methods for increasing under- 
standing of youth by reviewing some of the 
problems which adolescents face. 


. “Curriculum in Inter-Group Educa- 
tion,” Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXIII (February, 1949), 1-168. 
Entire issue is devoted to intergroup edu- 
cation. Describes practices to point out 
the common ideas and philosophy of inter- 
group relations and curriculum planning in 
the secondary school. 


. Goopykoontz, Brss. “Planning Pro- 
grams about Education,” Phi Delta Kap- 
pan, XXX (December, 1948), 147-51. 
Makes suggestions for planning programs 
for learning about the schools, the com- 
munity, and the pupils. 


. GranaM, G. E. “Curriculum for Slow 
Learners,” Clearing House, XXIII (Sep- 
tember, 1948), 24-26. 

Describes a program designed to assist the 
slow learner in making a better adjustment 
to school and to society by giving him the 
opportunity to experience success on his 
level of achievement. 


. Hanp, Haroxp C. “For Whom Are High 
Schools Designed?”’ Educational Leader- 
ship, VI (March, 1949), 359-65. 

Reviews findings of three of the basic re- 
search activities undertaken in the Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Study and 


schools are making for pupils. 


. Jones, GALEN. “The High School of the 


Future,” Teachers College Record, L 
(April, 1949), 451-56. 

Presents and discusses five aspects of the 
program of the future secondary school. 


. Koopman, G. R. “Removing Barriers to 


the New Curriculum,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XX XIII (April, 1949), 133- 
38. 

Describes barriers—lag in school-commu- 
nity relations, traditional teacher educa- 
tion, administration, and college-entrance 
requirements—and presents suggestions for 
their elimination. 


. Gorpon N. “Curriculum 


Leadership,” Educational Leadership, VI 
(February, 1949), 264-71. 

Declares that a more dynamic, effective 
curriculum will emerge when the whole 
teaching profession gives continuous atten- 
tion to leadership. 


. MackenzreE, Gorpon N. “Curriculum 


Patterns for the Modern Secondary 
School,” Bulletin of the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXII (April, 1949), 124-33. 

States that curriculum modification which 
will assist youth with their developmental 
tasks can come through encouraging teacher 
study of students in co-operation with stu- 
dents, community participation in curricu- 
lum planning, and pupil participation in 
planning. 


. Nacatas, M. D. “A Critical Study of 


Two Conflicting Proposals for Reor- 
ganizing Secondary Education,” Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXII (November, 
1948), 29-38. 

Contrasts the program set forth in Educa- 
tion for All American Youth with that advo- 
cated in General Education in a Free Society. 


15. Newsom, N. W. “Recent Trends in 


Curriculum Building in the Secondary 
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School,” Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXII (November, 1948), 116-23. 
Reviews some of the forces and conditions 
that have influenced curriculum content 
and outlines present trends. 


. ParKER, J. Ceci. “Working Together 
for Curriculum Improvement,” Califor- 
nia Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXIV (January, 1949), 36-41. 

Views the significant developments to be 
achieved as “‘the changes in the knowledges, 
understandings, attitudes, and competencies 
of teachers ...result in improvements in 
learning experiences for students.” 


. Perce, Paut R. “Shaping the Curricu- 
lum of Youth,” North Central Associa- 
tion Quarterly, XXIII (April, 1949), 
339-44. 

The staff of Wells High School, Chicago, 
on the basis of thirteen years of pioneering 
in curriculum reconstruction, makes a 
series of eight recommendations for facili- 
tating curriculum improvement in American 
high schools. 


. Reg, Frank. “Problems in Curriculum 


Design for the Junior High Schools,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 


Secondary-School Principals, XXXII 


(November, 1948), 47-51. 

Argues for flexibility of design to account 
for variations among children and special 
conditions in the home, school, and com- 
munity, as well as for differences in teachers, 
supervisors, and school facilities. 


. Ropert, E. B. “Some Constants and 
Variables in Curriculum Making in the 
Elementary and Secondary Schools,” 
Peabody Journal of Education, XXVI 
(March, 1949), 300-303. 

Presents a statement of constants and vari- 
ables in curriculum making and “suggests 
the role of the principal in the promotion of 
a school program in a broad framework of 
recognized values and principles.” 

. SANFoRD, C. W. “Challenging Develop- 
ments in the Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program,” Bulletin of the 
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National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, X XXIII (April, 1949), 57- 
65. 

Reviews challenging problems which have 
been direct outgrowths of attempts to find 
answers to certain crucial curriculum prob- 
lems. 


. SAytor, GALEN. “Core Programs in 


American Secondary Schools,” Educa- 
tional Leadership, VI (February, 1949), 
329-32. 

Describes core programs in selected campus 
laboratory schools, public junior high 
schools, and senior high schools. 


. StzsBEE, H. B. “Need for Change in the 


Secondary School Curriculum,” Journal 
of Educational Sociology, XXII (Decem- 
ber, 1948), 311-16. 

Makes suggestions for curriculum revision 
in light of social changes of the past decade. 


. SPEARS, Harotp. “The High School’s 


Burden,” California Journal of Second- 
ary Education, XXIV (February, 1949), 
88-90. 

Identifies challenging problems facing the 
high school and maintains that their solu- 
tion would end most of the troubles en- 
countered with the curriculum. 


. “Special Education Issue,” Air Affairs, 


II (Winter, 1948), 154-277. 

Presents a series of articles designed to 
portray what schools are doing about air- 
age education. 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY 
AND SUPERVISION? 


Bonn, Jesse A. “Contributions of Gen- 
eral Factors to Effective Teaching in 


2 See also Item 547 (Grim and Anderson) in 


the list of selected references appearing in the 
October, 1949, number of the School Review; 
Item 51 (Emans) in the January, 1949, number 


of 


the Elementary School Journal, Item 417 


(Everett), Item 416 (Shane), Item 420 (Herrick), 
and Item 423 (Ormsby and Wilhelms), in the 
September, 1949, number, and Item 651 (Leon- 
ard), in the December, 1949, number of the 
same journal. 
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Secondary Schools,” Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision, XXXIV (De- 
cember, 1948), 479-87. 

Concludes from study that teacher-training 
institutions should continue efforts to de- 
termine whether there is a special aptitude 
for teaching and, if so, to define its con- 
stituent parts. 


. Cummincs, Howarp. “Youth in a 
Changing Culture,” Educational Lead- 
ership, VI (March, 1949), 349-53. 

Maintains that objectives for secondary 
education stated in terms of behavior must 
come as a result of adjustments between the 
demands of society and the needs of youth. 


. “Educational Planning—the Work of 
the Principal,” School Executive, LX VIII 
(February, 1949), 56-63. 

Discusses the work of the principal as pro- 
fessional and community leader 


. “High School Textbooks and the Chang- 
ing Curriculum,” English Journal, 
XXXVIII (April, 1949), 204-25. 

A symposium discussion in which are pre- 
sented such topics as the following: “The 
Function of Textbooks in Implementing the 
New Curriculum,” “Adapting Textbooks 
to Curriculum Changes,” and ‘“‘A Plea for 
Co-operative Efforts in the Study of Lan- 
guage.” 


. The Preparation and 
Evaluation of Instructional Materials on 
Community Agencies. Bulletin of the Bu- 
reau of School Service, Vol. XXI, No. 2. 
Lexington, Kentucky: College of Edu- 
cation, University of Kentucky, 1948. 
Pp. 180. 

Reviews aspects of the Sloan Project in 
Applied Economics. Presents characteristics 
of good instructional materials; analyzes 
information on community agencies and 
food, shelter, and clothing in social-studies 
textbooks; and gives details of the Spring- 
ville Series of Sloan instructional materials. 


. Kinney, Lucien, and DRESDEN, KATH- 


ARINE (editors). Better Learning through 
Current Materials. Stanford, California: 
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Stanford University Press, 1949. Pp. 
Xviii+182. 

Presents results of extensive experiment 
and study in the use of current materials 
by teachers and administrators from fifteen 
public high schools and co-operating agen- 
cies in California. 


. Maaskg, R. J. “The Symposium Meth- 


od in High School Teaching,” School Re- 
view, LVII (April, 1949), 217-22. 
Espouses the symposium method as an 
effective means of helping high-school 
teachers provide students with opportuni- 
ties for independent study and learning 
and of presenting materials which are in- 
creasingly mature. 


. Oxtver, A. I., Jr. “The Small School 


Tackles the Problem of Supervision,” 
Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XXXV (April, 1949), 221-30. 
Shows how the small school, “in spite of 
its many limitations, can work out a co- 
operative program of self-supervision which 
embraces intrinsic values of growth through 
self-activity and planning from within.” 


. Ramsay, Atrrep C. “Are We Meeting 


the Needs of High-School Students in 
the Lowest Quarter?” School Review, 
LVI (December, 1948), 606-10. 

Presents results of study revealing that 
the program offered has, in the opinion of a 
representative group of the lowest quarter, 
met their needs quite adequately. 


. Romine, STEPHEN. “A Dual Approach 


to the Development of Educational Ob- 
jectives,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XXXIV (December, 
1948), 459-67. 

Involves the formulation both of a state- 
ment of educational philosophy and of 
educational objectives through a process of 
appraising the possible contribution of each 
teacher’s field of endeavor. 


. TaBA, Hitpa. “Improving Our Instruc- 


tion,” Educational Leadership, VI (April, 
1949), 418-23. 

Maintains that, if any program of organiza- 
tion for instructional improvement is actu- 
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ally to result in better learning experiences, 
certain basic issues must be considered and 
harmony achieved between essentials and 
needs. 


. THELEN, HERBERT A. “Group Dynamics 
in Instruction: Principle of Least Group 
Size,” School Review, LVII (March, 
1949), 139-48. 

Explores a body of hypotheses which may 


constitute a rationale for the organization 
of major social factors in instruction. 


MEASUREMENT3 


. CHauNcEY, Henry. “The Educational 

Testing Service—Its Programs and 
Plans,” Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXII (April, 1949), 50-56. 
Discusses the origin and nature of the Edu- 
cational Testing Service—the activities 
which it conducts, the principles to which 
it is committed, and some of its plans for 
the future. 


. Davis, Attison. “Poor People Have 

Brains, Too,” Phi Delta Kappan, XXX 
(April, 1949), 294-95. 
Declares that the usual intelligence tests 
measure the cultural and economic oppor- 
tunities which the child or adult has had, 
not his real intelligence. 


. Exziott, Ltoyp H. “Promote All, in the 
Public Schools?” Educational Forum, 
XIII (November, 1948), 69-72. 


Declares that the “‘solution of the promotion 
problem lies within the realm of the perfec- 
tion of instruments of interpretation and 
measurement and more highly trained 
teaching personnel.” 


. “Evaluating the Core Curriculum,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXII 
(November, 1948), 52-61. 


3 See also Item 460 (Jones and Sawyer) in the 


list of selected references appearing in the May, 
1949, number of the School Review. 
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Presents summary of important conference 
by asking such questions as: ‘What is in- 
cluded in basic living?” ‘How can high- 
school students come to feel that teachers 
really like them and enjoy teaching them?” 
‘Why are not steps taken to prevent drop- 
outs?” 


. Fintay, G. C. “How Do You Know You 


Have a Good School?” Illinois Educa- 
tion, XXXVII (October, 1948), 39-40. 
Maintains that framework of evaluation 
rests on the school’s and community’s 
knowledge of what things come first in 
education, and why. 


. Kine, J. E., Jr. “Using Tests in the 


Modern Secondary School,” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXII (December, 
1948), 5-92. 

Presents report of the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Testing, which states that 
schools need to develop the ways and 
means of testing that will best meet all the 
various educational needs of school youth. 


. McNatty, Haroxp J. “Evaluation—Of 


What? For What?” Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision, XXXV (Janu- 
ary, 1949), 36-48. 

Lists possible answers to the what, why, 
and how of evaluation and declares that, 
only as principles are met, can there be 
better evaluation and, consequently, better 
teaching and better pupil growth. 


. “Methods of Research and Appraisal in 


Education,” Review of Educational Re- 
search, XVIII (December, 1948), 373- 
99. 

Reviews the literature on research and 
evaluation for a three-year period. Treats 
library resources and documentary evi- 
dence; studies of individuals; evaluation, 
trend, and survey studies; research methods 
and designs; observational methods of re- 
search; tests and measurements; statistical 
theory; computational techniques; and 
needed research. 
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Reavis, W. C. “New Meanings and New 
Tests for Citizenship Training,” Na- 
tion’s Schools, XLIII (March, 1949), 
45-46. 

Maintains that, if the youth of present-day 
schools are to emerge as better citizens than 
their predecessors, they must be permitted 
to acquire a rich experience in democratic 
living at their different age levels and to 
develop habits of bearing civic responsi- 
bilities. 


. Rinstanp, Henry D. “A Form for 


Briefing and Evaluating Standardized 
Tests,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XLII (January, 1949), 371-75. 

Presents convenient guide for condensing 
and evaluating any standardized test. 


47. Woop, R. G. “Insuring the Invest- 


ment,” Ohio Schools, XXVI (October, 
1948), 306-7. 

Describes system utilizing tests and other 
devices to insure that every pupil is receiv- 
ing training commensurate with his ability, 
interests, and aptitudes. 


. WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE. ‘‘New Em- 


phasis and Broader Scope for Tests and 
Measurements,” Nation’s Schools, XLIII 


(March, 1949), 39-41. 

Describes important trends and maintains 
that improved tests will be devised by 
means of which pupil growth and develop- 
ment will be evaluated more effectively and 
guidance and curriculum programs will be 
planned more intelligently. 
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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Joun W. M. Rortuney and Bert A. RoEns, 
Counseling the Individual Student. New 
York: William Sloane Associates, Inc., 
1949. Pp. viii+364. $3.00. 

A late addition to the ever growing mass 
of guidance literature, Rothney and Roen’s 
Counseling the Individual Student, is divided 
into six parts. The first five are concerned 
with describing various techniques for the 
study of individuals. 

It is only in the last chapter of the book 
that any discussion of counseling per se is 
found. While it is the authors’ contention 
that studying the individual and counseling 
are inseparable, it is somewhat difficult to 
reconcile this contention with their illustra- 
tion of the “fact-finding” technique. In this 
illustration the counselor asks questions 
which include the following: “What courses 
are you taking and why?” “Did you know 
that when you were in the ninth grade you 
had as good a vocabulary record as the aver- 
age Freshman in this university? Did anyone 
ever tell you that?” “What type of problems 
are you coming up against these days?” 
To this last question the client replies, 
“Hmmmm—mm.” and the counselor then 
supplies the answer: “One is your difficulty 
of concentration” (pp. 140, 143, 147). Such 
questions do not meet the commonly accept- 
ed standards for questions to be used in pro- 
fessional counseling. 

Rothney and Roens decry what they de- 
scribe as “overemphasis on science and sta- 
tistics” (p. 14) in the study of the individual. 
On the other hand, counselors are urged to 
manufacture “locally constructed inven- 
tories” of interests. True, test results have 


their limitations in counseling, but their ef- 
fective use is not to be gained by substitut- 
ing the homemade variety for carefully 
standardized instruments. 

The reader of this book may find that the 
many footnotes—over two hundred—impede 
his speed of reading. Many of these appear to 
have been inserted as afterthoughts, and the 
order in which they are presented is often 
confusing. For example, on page 158 there 
are references to footnotes 60, 56, and 6r. 
The “56” refers to a book previously cited on 
page 149. Numerous references to another 
book by Rothney and Roens which was -un- 
published at the time Counseling the Individ- 
ual Student was written do not add to the 
book’s usefulness. Careless editing further 
detracts from its effectiveness. Illustrations 
of this last point are: (1) The date of publi- 
cation of one reference (I. Bender, H. A. 
Imus, and J. W. M. Rothney, Motivation and 
Visual Factors) is given on page 242 as 1931, 
on page 256 as 1941, and on page 22 as 1942. 
(2) The National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals is described as the “Ameri- 
can Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals” (p. 288). 

Publication of the book may serve a use- 
ful purpose if it stimulates ultra-statistically- 
minded counselors to include in their kit of 
counseling tools some of the informal tech- 
niques described by Rothney and Roens. 
However, if Counseling the Individual Stu- 
dent strengthens the opinion of some un- 
trained counselors that they do not need to 
acquire a sound statistical background in 
order to become professional counselors (and 
this seems a more likely consequence), it will 
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contribute little to the development of coun- 
seling as a profession. 


Tuomas E. CHRISTENSEN 


Worcester Public Schools 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


* 


DorotHy WALTER Barucu, New Ways in 
Discipline: You and Your Child Today. 
New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. xiv+280. 
$3.00. 


In her recent book, New Ways in Disci- 
pline, Baruch has attempted to interpret 
some of the recent findings of pediatric psy- 
chiatry so that the average lay reader can 
make use of them in his role as teacher or 
parent. Pithily written, illustrated with 
clever cartoons, and with the main points 
reiterated in slogans and epigrams, this book 
will no doubt convey its message much bet- 
ter than the more technical writings at pres- 
ent available. 

The basic ideas discussed include the ne- 
cessity of recognizing that children have 
emotional needs which must somehow be 
met, that all behavior is meaningful and re- 
lated to needs, that repressed anger and re- 
sentment may disrupt personality develop- 
ment, and that, in disciplining, we must si- 
multaneously concern ourselves with behav- 
ior and feelings. Few social scientists or psy- 
chiatrists would quarrel with these prin- 
ciples, at least when stated at the abstract 
level given here. A number of significant 
questions may arise, however, regarding the 
techniques by which these principles are to 
be made effective. 

In the first place, the author continually 
stresses the advisability of letting the child 
express his resentments by verbalization, 
finger painting, doll play, or other symbolic 
projections. In the hands of skilled psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists, techniques such as 
these have proved useful to discharge the re- 
pressed emotions which have blocked suc- 
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cessful adjustments to reality. But these 
remedies are effective only when they ex- 
haust the pent-up emotion so that none re- 
mains to be expressed in socially unapproved 
ways. If the complete catharsis does not take 
place, the original feeling of resentment is 
gradually converted into overt hostility, and 
we have merely exchanged an unhappy child 
for a brat. 

In the second place, whereas the psychia- 
trist, in the clinical situation, may regard 
verbal hostility—or graphic hostility, etc.— 
as acceptable in lieu of overt physical actions, 
society at large is still inclined to equate the 
two. The basic purpose of education in any 
society is, of course, to develop in the young 
individual those patterns of action and 
thought which will equip him adequately to 
play the roles his society demands, in the 
light of the socially acceptable definitions of 
values and reality. A man-from-Mars ap- 
proach to education which teaches the child 
that particular values and actions are good 
while the society in which he lives actually 
considers them bad, poses terrifying prob- 
lems for the young individual—problems 
which he is in no way capable of solving. 
Whether or not society should accept the 
values held by the psychiatrist is completely 
beside the point if we are concerned with the 
adjustment of the individual to society. An 
individual’s first job is to live within his so- 
ciety, and his second job is to change his so- 
ciety in ways which seem to make it better. 
Reversing these values may make heroes and 
martyrs who eventually benefit society, but 
it does not make for a stable society or for 
stable individual personalities. 

In the third place, while we may grant 
that the psychiatrists and clinical psycholo- 
gists have helped children do a better job of 
facing reality and fitting into society, the 
average parent or teacher cannot be expected 
to employ the same techniques with similar 
success. The easy fluency with which a psy- 
chiatrist or clinical psychologist writes of his 
successes misleads the layman if the profes- 
sional worker fails to indicate the vast back- 
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ground and highly refined apperceptive mass 
which he brings to the situation. 

As a matter of comparison, simply stated, 
all a surgeon does for a bad appendix is to cut 
a hole in the body, cut out the appendix, and 
sew things back together, so that the body 
can heal. In an emergency, he can even do 
the job with a penknife. However, the fact 
that the job may seem fairly easy to the sur- 
geon does not mean that the average intelli- 
gent layman can read one book—or ten—and 
perform the operation successfully, even with 
the best surgical facilities at his disposal— 
and few laymen, of course, ever have the 
facilities. This analogy is not loose; for psy- 
chiatric practice has many of the aspects of 
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surgery, such as exploring depths (of the 
mind) and making adjustments (in the hu- 
man personality). While we do not expect the 
teacher or parent to be a surgeon, there is a 
growing tendency to feel that he should be a 
psychiatrist and that, in some fairly large 
measure, the way to become one is to read 
how-to-do-it books such as the volume being 
reviewed here. The book is stimulating and 
suggestive, but it would seem desirable to 
employ considerable reflection and restraint 
in applying some of the techniques dis- 
cussed. 


Bruce CAMERON 
Butler University 
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